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PART III 


THE NEW BIBLICAL APPROACH TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AN EDITORIAL 


HERE are perplexities in the use of the 

Bible in sociological problems. This has 

to be confessed and a remedy found. 
For instance, Kirkpatrick* pointed out: “Who 
could go to the Bible in 1917 and find a clear- 
cut answer to the problem of participation or 
non-participation (in the war)? Some found 
sanction for war and others against it. The 
church as a whole in the absence of valid and 
generally accepted standard, held conventions, 
passed resolutions, established a day of prayer 
which brought no guidance and then went to 


” 


war. 


This is a damaging accusation but true. The 
same double-sidedness is met with on slavery, 
drink, divorce, wealth ; and it is a commonplace 
that you can find in the Bible any answer you 
want. Its effect has been to impair the in- 
fluence of the Bible and religion; and we may 
well ask ourselves; Is there no way out of 
this difficulty? There is a way out, with an 
understanding of the character of the Bible 
as modern study has revealed it. 

There is a similarity between the new light 
that has flooded our concepts of the book of 
nature and the book of grace. All the research 
in science of the last century has neither added 
nor taken away one atom from the substance 
of the universe: It is exactly now as it was 
when it first came from the Creator. In like 
manner, the activity in biblical research has not 


*Religion in Human Affairs, 1929; p. 445. 


added to nor taken away from the substance 
of the Bible but has left it unchangeable and 
unchanged. But what it has done in both 
cases alike was to reveal the laws of its origin 
and growth, giving us a new universe and a 
new Bible. Those who look with unfriendly 
eye on the efforts of both scientific and biblical 
research should ponder that what is at issue 
is not the character of the universe or the 
Bible but the views concerning them. Former 
views were based on a-priori, secondary and 
partial evidence; the later views are based ‘on 
an immensely wider scale of the evidence, 
more carefully scrutinized, more methodically 
sifted, derived from the “own mouth” of both 
nature and Scripture. 

Modern biblical research has contributed ‘in 
four directions to make the Bible a new source 
book for the study of society in revealing: 
First, the method of imparting knowledge; 
second, its progressive character; third, the 
differentiation in interpreting the data; and 
fourth, its relative finality. 


I.—Tue Meruop oF IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE 
oF Social IDEALS 


To put it bluntly and in schoolmaster fash- 
ion, we may ask did God use the “lecture” or 
“laboratory” method in teaching man what is 
good for society? It used to be believed on 
partial evidence too literally interpreted that 
God used the “lecture” method in speaking in 
an audible voice or writing with his own finger 
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the social laws for man. But on more com- 
prehensive data of evidence, it has become 
clear that God’s way to show man what is good 
and what he requires of him was to make him 
see the effect of good and evil in human con- 
duct and in human relationships. 

To give one illustration. An _ incident 
occurred in the reign of King David which 
involved the problem what to do in a murder 
case; whether to enforce the current lex 
talionis, involving the death penalty, or temper 
justice with mercy. Absalom, the king’s son, 
had deliberately killed his half-brother in re- 
venge for shameless conduct toward his sister ; 
and had fled into exile. Joab had noticed that 
the king was pining for his exiled son; and 
favoring his return, he arranged for a ruse to 
commit the king to the recall. He makes a “wise 
woman” of Tekoa say: 


“Help, O king ... Of a truth I am a widow, 
and my husband is dead. And thy handmaid 
had two sons, and they two strove together in 
the field, and there was none to part them, but 
the one smote the other, and killed him. And, 
behold, .the whole family is risen against thy 
handmaid, and they say, Deliver him that 
smote his brother, that we may kill him for the 
life of his brother whom he slew, and so destroy 
the heir also: thus will they quench my coal 
which is left, and will leave to my husband 
neither name nor remainder upon the face of 
the earth.” (II Sa. 14) 


Her plea is that the absolute enforcement of 
the death penalty will make her a double looser 
and out-reach justice. She pleads with the 
king that if his leniency is culpable in the sight 
of God, she and her household and not the 
king and his throne will bear the guilt (v. 9) ; 
and implores him to remember Jehovah and 
not let “the avenger of blood” pursue his 
course. We know the outcome: David remits 
the dealth penalty. The incident is remark- 
able for the light it throws upon the formation 
of social law and custom. It shows what place 
reason and argument had in making and en- 
forcing law. An ancient and inviolable law is 
attacked with the argument that it overreaches 
itself in its severity; and that if carried out 


destroys more than it saves. It deals with the 
principle of capital punishment and contains 
the first argument against it, remarkable for 
such early period of history, on the ground that 
death is irretrievable, like “water spilt on the 
ground which cannot be gathered up again;” 
that it is “God who takes away life,” and by 
implication that man has no right to anticipate 
him (v. 14).* But above all it bears on the 
method by which God teaches man, namely, 
by human experience in social relationship. 
The social ideals and institutions of the 
Bible have thus a consuetudinary origin, that 
is, they grew out of social relationship result- 
ing in forms or patterns. Morality, in the 
light of this wider biblical evidence, has a 
social origin. Men learn io do right and to 
avoid wrong by living together which by no 
means excludes divine guidance, on the con- 
trary, it appears to be the normal divine 
method. This is true elsewhere and we have 
the evidence that it was the same with biblical 
ethics. So Ex. 18:13-27, ascribes the origin 
of the judicial procedure, the appointment of 
judges, a matter of utmost importance to social 
life, to the advice of Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, the Kenite. This learning process by liv- 
ing with others, which we have called the 
“laboratory”’ method, is of utmost importance 
for the understanding of biblical social ethics. 
Its recognition is to be accredited to modem 
biblical research. It opens up all: the possi 
bilities of outside influences brought to light 
by the new biblical archaeology, good or bat, 
in the shaping of biblical ideals. Hebrew civil: 
zation is comparatively young. The date of 
Moses is about 1200 B. C. But human civil 
zation dates back approximately 15,000 to 
25,000 years. Here lie all the possibilities of 
having come to social knowledge through leart- 
ing from the experiences of others; and the 
(*So Alfonso Schultz, Das Zweite Buch Samutl 


Muenster, 1920; ad loco on the basis of the Septar 
gint.) 
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Bible recognizes this antecedent element in the 
stories of Genesis which deal with the civiliza- 
tion of man prior to the time of Moses. 


II.—Tue DEVELOPMENT OF BIBLICAL 
SocraL IpEas 

However important-1t may be to realize the 
method of the process by which social ideas 
come, it is equally necessary to realize the 
times and circumstances under which they ap- 
pear. The supposition that they came sub- 
stantially at one particular period of Hebrew 
history, at the founding of the national life, 
and that they were extraneously and super- 
naturally imposed in autocratic and unrelated 
fashion, rests, as has just been pointed out, 
upon a misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion of biblical data. As in nature, it was 
“first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear;” or as in human nature, first the 
child and then the man; or as illustrated in the 
contrast implied in the words of Jesus between 
the earlier and the later, “It used to be said to 
them of old, but I say unto you,” pointing in 
the same direction of development. It is the 
failure of applying this principle that is ac- 
countable for the confusion and double-sided- 
ness in quoting Scripture on social problems 
which has made it a laughingstock. 

Hence comes the necessity of knowing the 
movement of biblical history by the various 
stages through which it passed in its develop- 
ment. An outline of biblical history must be 
more than merely the dry bones of a skeleton ; 
it must be a living moving body passing 
through its stages of growth from birth to 
maturity. 

The Epochs of Biblical History 


1. The Period of the Desert—to 1150 B. C. 
In it Hebrew national life originated under 
Moses. Life was nomadic or semi-nomadic, 
characterized by severe simplicity, imposed by 
unsettled mode of living in desert regions. Its 
hardships and dangers left it free from luxury, 


effeminacy, debauch and drunkenness. Its body 
politic was free and independent, alert to assert 
its rights, without class distinction, democratic, 
and in certain aspects bordering on communis- 
tic. These ideals became an inbred social 
inheritance never lost sight of in later develop- 
ments and changes. 

2. The Period of Conquest and Settlement 
in Palestine—1150-1000 B. C. During it the 
Hebrews acquired agricultural habits which 
brought radical changes in their mode of life. 
They became artisans, lived in houses instead 
of tents, in villages and cities; and they came 
gradually under the influence of a strongly 
dominant nature worship—native Canaanite, 
which threatened to obliterate the purer desert 
ideals. 

3. The Period of the Monarchy—1000-850 
B. C. It affected radically Hebrew govern- 
ment, bringing royalty, aristocracy, bureau- 
cracy, foreign trade and wealth, and extrava- 
gance. On the other hand it brought to the 
common people heavy taxes, enforced labor, 
and social slavery. 

4. The Period of Phoenician Baalism—850- 
750 B. C. Here came to an outbreak the con- 
flict between the purer desert ideals and the 
licentious worship of the Great Mother God- 
dess of agricultural origin. It was accompan- 
ied by violent religious persecution, internal 
and internecine warfare; but it led to the 
characterization of the peculiarity of the re- 
ligion of Jehovah. 

5. The Period of the Assyrian Invasions— 
750-600 B. C. It threw the Hebrews into the 
international vortex, bringing wider trade re- 
lations, more wealth, foreign customs and 
entangling alliances, to the common people 
more oppression; and an immoral and unre- 
strained libertinism, the occasion of the pro- 
tests of its great prophets. 

6. The Period of the Babylonian Conquest 
and Captivity—600-550 B. C. It was then 
that the Hebrews lost their national existence, 
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lived as exiles in Babylonia and Egypt, thought 
over the causes of their downfall, and came to 
the consciousness of their sins and mission, 
expressed in their reflective literature. 

7. The Persian Period—550-333 B. C. In 
it Palestine became a dependent Persian prov- 
ince, reduced in size, suffering from poverty; 
but becoming zealous in ritualistic religion, 
resulting in a tendency to particularism and 
solidarity and adoption of Persian ideas of 
good and evil angels. 

8. The Greek Period—333-175 B. C. Dur- 
ing it the Jews became affected by Greek cul- 
ture, adopted pagan vices, leading on the one 
hand to cosmopolitanism and on the other to 
exclusivism. 

9. The Maccabean Period—175-63 'B. C. 
Judaism faced annihilation, endured persecu- 
tion and martyrdom on account of their zeal 
for their religion, resulting in a exaggerated 
national consciousness as seen in Pharisaism 
and the rise of apocalyptic expectations. 

10. The Roman Period—63 B. C.-100 A. D. 
During the period the Jews differentiated into 
various political and religious parties and sects, 
leading to internal dissension and the final 
overthrow of the Jewish State and their disper- 
sion. In it also took place the conflict between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, resulting in Christian- 
ity, the offspring of the religion of the pro- 
phets, and Judaism, the offspring of the re- 
ligion of the priests. 

Each of these periods had thus its own char- 
acteristic and its own effect on cultural devel- 
opment. The changes produced were as 
pronounced as those in American history from 
the period of discovery and adventure to that 
of the colonial and agricultural settlement ; and 
from the period mainly agricultural to the in- 
dustrial and machine age, with its factories 
and city life; and again from national isolation 
to international-mindedness. These changes in 
biblical life covered an era of over twelve cen- 
turies, and they are reflected in the literature 


of the Bible, including the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, coming in between the Old 
and New Testament. Each age had its own 
point of view; and from age to age ideals, 
customs and institutions assumed a different as- 
pect. A Hebrew of Moses’ time would have 
felt as strange in the environment of the time 
of the prophet Isaiah as a Puritan of colonial 
times in modern New York City. 

The modern biblical student is familiar with 
this idea of development and change; and he 
takes account of it when using the Bible as a 
source book for the study of social ideas and 
institutions. It helps him to explain and over- 
come the discrepancies which disconcert others. 
In his study of biblical history he makes use of 
what he has learned at school that history is a 
movement, ever going, ever changing ; and that 
the process is still going on. He does not see 
everything in the Bible on the same level. The 
times of Moses, David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, or 
Paul are not all alike to him; no more than in 
American history the times of Columbus, 
Washington, Lincoln, or Theodore Roosevelt 
are the same. 

It must be confessed that this lack of his- 
torical perspective is in large measure due to 
the present arrangement of the biblical mate- 
rial which is not chronological. Late and early 
materials are found side by side without indi- 
cation of the age to which they belong. The 
prophetic books of Amos and Hosea, for in- 
stance, who lived generations earlier, do not 
precede as chronologically they ought to, but 
follow the later prophetic books of Isaiah, Jer- 
emiah and Ezekiel. Paul’s letters, which are 
the earliest New Testament literature, come 
long after the Gospels and Acts. It is quite 
evident that the biblical material was collected 
by editors who took no interest in historical 
sequence. 

It is at this point that recognition should 
be given to the exacting labors of biblical 


|| 
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scholarship regarding the much misunderstood 
methods and results of historical and literary 
criticism of the Bible. The discovery and lay- 
ing bare of the strata of the mass of biblical 
material has had as far-reaching and revealing 
consequences as the discovery of the strata of 
the earth as the basis of modern biology. 
There was a time when our critical analysis of 
the sources from which our Bible was com- 
posed was carried on for its own sake. The 
discovery of the composition of the material 
had a fascinating and exhilirating effect on the 
student who carried it on as any vital discovery 
is bound to have. No one cared to what it 
might lead as long as the seams might be laid 
bare. There is however now no reason for 
deriding the results of the source analysis, as is 
done sometimes now by those whc should know 
better than to refer sneeringly to J. E. D. and 
P. It was a tedious preliminary and unappreci- 
ated labor; but the outcome is of inestimable 
value to thoroughgoing Bible study. However, 
source analysis is now no longer an end in 
itself but the means to an end which is by a 
chronological arrangement of the biblical ma- 
terial to see the development of biblical, social, 
ethical, and religious ideas; and it is here 
that biblical research has mada a most notable 
contribution in furnishing a new approach to 
biblical sociology. In view of the intricate na- 
ture of the evidence absolute agreement on 
dates is well nigh impossible ; but the principle 
of the composite character of the biblical ma- 
terial has been unquestionably established ; and 
there is now no longer any excuse for the in- 
discriminate and slipshod use of the biblical 
passages that takes no cognisance as to whether 
ai opinion was held in the twilight or full 
noon, or in the childhood, youth, or manhood 
of biblical history. * 


*Guidance in matters of tion and dates 
be found in Charles Foster 
festament”. Scribners. 
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III.—T Princrece oF DIFFERENTIATION IN 
BIBLICAL OPINION 


However important it may be to ask when 
in historical development a biblical statement 
was made, it is of equal importance to ask who 
made it? The recognition of variety in biblical 
opinion is a new discovery in biblical research ; 
and it adds to the principle of evolution the 
principle of differentiation in dealing with bib- 
lical material. 

The Protestant creeds in defining the author- 
ity of the Bible laid much emphasis upon “the 
consent of all its parts.” We have now come 
to see that it was overdone. To make all the 
Scripture say the same thing resulted often in 
a futile endeavor to fit a square peg in a round 
hole ; and the ingeniousness expended deserved 
a better cause. The agreement may be granted 
as far as it relates to the high moral purpose 
expressed by “to give glory to God and bring 
salvation to man,” but in other matters there 
appears much différence; and there is much 
gain in nature’s love for variety which has its 
counterpart in Scripture. It is in this variety of 
outlook, its many-sidedness amounting often to 
contradictions, that here has been discovered 
the cause of the differences that exist among 
those who appeal to it as authority. But this 
is no cause for perplexity but of resolute: pur- 
pose to get behind its origin for which modern 
biblical research has prepared the way. 

One of the outstanding contributions of re- 
cent biblical research is that the Bible does not 
represent one type of religion only but at least 
four: the prophet, the priest, the sage, and the 
apocalyptist. Each of these when closely ex- 
amined reveals its characteristic attitude to- 
ward social relationship and its applicability to 
universal democracy. It is here, we believe, we 
shall find not only the root of all the differences 
which now divide Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Protestant sects, but also the goal toward 
which the best element in religion in each of 
these is reaching forth. 
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1—The Social Ideals of the Prophets 


The origin of biblical, social, and religious 
ideals lies in the Desert ; and it is highly prob- 
able that the prophet and priest originated si- 
multaneously ; and that they go back to differ- 
ent fundamental traits of human character ac- 
cording to which the inward and the outward 
aspects of religion, the mystical or ritualistic, 
come to predominate. In primitive times they 
were combined in one functionary; but gradu- 
ally their functions became differentiated. 

By the term prophet we designate such 
characters as Moses, Miriam, Samuel, De- 
borah, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Jeremiah, Huldah, the Second Isaiah, and chief 
of all, Jesus of Nazareth. They represented in 
varying degrees the conscience of the commun- 
ity. In the Desert and in the earlier national 
life they represented the Deity in its sustaining, 
guiding, and protecting activity — the Provi- 
dence of God — and the prophet was the 
mouthpiece of God. The prophetic type of 
social ideals conforms more to the nomadic or 
desert type than does the priest’s; and it is to 
the prophet rather than to the priest that we 
are indebted for the ultimate conception of the 
universal fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man. The social principles of 
economic equality and justice go back to the 
prophet. They unceasingly cried out against 
the unequal distribution of wealth, the oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich. They were the 
forerunners of modern economists who read 
history in the light of class struggle between 
proletarian and bourgeois, labor and capital ; not 
theoretical but practical. It was a prophetic 
pronouncement: “Would that all Jehovah’s 
people were prophets!” This included woman, 
as will appear further on; they were the her- 
alds of a cosmopolitan universalism without 
national or racial barriers. 

The ethical ideals of the prophets were the 
simple life, plain living and high thinking, free 
from drunkeness and debauch. They attacked 
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the extravagant luxury and wantonness of their 
time, the hedonistic materialism, and held up 
the ideal of sacrificial service for the good of 
all. Their political ideals were justice and 
mercy to be practised by both rulers and peo- 
ple. They rebuked despotism, the lawless am- 
bitions of the ruling classes, the aristocracy of 
wealth, leading to bloodshed and warfare, and 
proclaimed goodwill and peace among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

The religion of the prophets was character- 
ized by an emphasis upon spirituality. They 
discarded the magical elements of ceremonial- 
ism and exalted in their place social virtues: 
“to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God.” It was an inward religion working 
itself out in noble living. It was based upon 
ethical and spiritual — mystical — fellowship 
with God, witnessed to by their constant use 
of: “Thus says Jehovah’”’, keen in conscience, 
with laws written upon the tables of the heart. 

While in the main and predominantly exert- 
ing a healthful influence upon society, the 
prophets were not flawless Their zeal often 
led them to excess. They could be intolerant, 
censorious, and leaning to asceticism. Theirs 
were the somber aspects of life; for joyousness 
we shall have to look elsewhere. While opti- 
mists in looking toward the ultimate future, 
they were for their own time pessimistic. De- 
nunciation of evil conditions and announce- 
ments of punishment had large places in their 
activity ; and in estimating the contribution the 
prophets made to the highest ideals of de- 
mocracy, we shall have to with due discrimina- 
tion take into account not only the positive but 
also the negative aspects of their influence. 

II.—The Social Ideals of the Priests 


Although the priest shared in the pure moral 
idealism of the prophet, he represents a strik- 
ing contrast in social ideals. He rests his 
authority and prerogative upon birth, descent 
from a particular tribal priestly line; he is thus 
fundamentally exclusive, separating Jew from 
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gentile, male from female, priest from layman. 
This is so radical that democracy is impossible. 
The priest is in principle an aristocrat and not 
a commoner. The priest’s ideal of society is 
embodied in the ground plan of Herod’s 
Temple, the climax of the priestly type of class 
distinction within society, both civil and re- 
ligious. This ground plan had a court beyond 
which a gentile could not go on the pain of 
death ; a court beyond which women could not 
go; a court beyond which Jewish men could not 
go; and in parts within the temple the levite, 
priest, and highpriest respectively only could 
enter. This arrangement was so rigid by 
racial and personal unsurmountable limitations 
that when the time came for the heralding of 
the new order of society, the universal brother- 
hood of man, true democracy, it stood so per- 
sistently in the way that the only remedy was 
the advocacy of its abolition. It cost the life 
of its two foremost advocates, Jesus and Paul. 

Along side of this contrast were others. The 
priest sought his divine guidance by the manip- 
ulation of the sacred lot, the Urim and Thum- 
mim, which evidently were cast like dice but 
under religious sanction, and by other means 
of ordeal. All this again in contrast with the 
prophet who decided matters on the basis of 
reason under the enlightening influence of the 
spirit of God. The resulting priestly decisions 
became precedents out of which grew a body 
of written law. In due time it required a body 
of priestly specialists, specially trained, who 
could give information on the meaning of the 
law, the scribes. Thus arose a systematization 
of religious and civil practise and doctrine and 
the rise of theologians as distinguished from 
heralds of spontaneous thought. 

The literary record of this activity is found 
in different collections. Some of its biblical 
parts is found in bodies of law or codes of 
which there are within the Pentateuch at least 
seven. The discovery of these codes‘as sep- 
arate entities is an achievement of modern 
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biblical research. The failure to recognize the 
gradual expansion of these law codes through 
the centuries of Hebrew history has had some 
far-reaching consequences. For instance, the 
regulation, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk,” occurs thrice. The modern 
explanation is that the repetition is due to re- 
editing or revising a primitive code and leaving 
it in the revised editions. But Jewish tradition, 
not aware of the orgin of the repetition and of 
its simple explanation, regarded the threefold 
occurrence of the regulation as a sign of its 
utmost importance, given three times by divine 
ordinance, and based on it a most elaborate 
system of dietary laws according to which it is 
unlawful to mix in eating milk or butter with 
meat, still in full force among orthodox Jews 
and acting as a serious social barrier against 
free intercourse with non-Jews. 


The priestly point of view appears in other 
parts of the biblical material, as in some of the 
stories of the Pentateuch and in the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. Its later 
Jewish development is seen in the Midrashim, 
the Mishnah, and Talmud. As a whole it is 
characterized by a uniform tendency to express 
religion in terms of ritual, but always with the 
implication of the ethical import. 

The recognition of the contrast between the 
prophet and priest must be assigned to modern 
critical biblical study. It is still made light of by 
traditionalists who deny the differentiation and 
leave the two attitudes in helpless confusion. 
But there is clear biblical evidence for the 
clashing difference of the two types. What 
may be called a classic example is the clash 
between Amos the prophet and Amaziah the 
priest (Amos 7:10-17). Both appear here in 
strikingly characteristic roles. Amos is the 
spirit-driven defender of spiritual religion, 
Amaziah is the defender of religious and civil 
institutionalism. They are as far apart as the 
antipodes, and no obliteration of the difference 
will hold. The same antagonism appears in 
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the respective attitudes of Jesus and the Phari- 
sees, contrary to all modern attempts to make 
Jesus a Pharisee. 


III—The Social Ideals of the Sages 


As contrasted with the prophet, the sage 
lacks his bold enthusiasm; and as compared 
with the priest, he has none of his interest in 
ritualism. The sage is the schoolmaster, given 
to religious education, avoiding extremes. With 
him Old Testament social ethics reach a high 
point of development. He contributes to the 
establishment of a safe, peacefu!, thrifty, and 
even happy, social ideal for both the home and 
the community. His family ideals surpass all 
Old Testament standards. He assumes monog- 
amy as the normal form of marriage; and 
woman as wife, mother, and housewife is 
given highest honor, and shares it equally with 
man (Pro. 31:10ff.) The sage has a broad 
world-outlook; he is internationally minded; 
and his social ethics have universal application. 


IV .—The Social Ideals of the Apocalyptist 


Apocalypticism, from the point of view of a 
social order, regards the present order as 
temporary and transitory, to be supplanted by 
supernatural agencies into a heavenly order; 
and the change is to come not gradually and 
normally but by a sudden catastrophe. It di- 
vides time into the world that now is and the 
world to come, conveying thereby their utter 
dissimilarity. It is the outgrowth of religious 
persecution, as in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 165 B. C., when the attempt was 
made to wipe out Judaism and substitute for it 
Greek paganism. In their dire distress the 
faithful looked to God to come from heaven 
to help by direct intervention those who trusted 
in him. With the increase of social and po- 
litical disorder of the century and a half before 
the coming of Christ, the apocalyptic hope be- 
came increasingly wide-spread and vivid. At 
the opening of the New Testament era it had 
considerable following, but by no means unani- 
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mous, within Judaism. Whether Jesus himself 
shared it, is still an open question; and it may 
well be doubted ; but that Jesus’ early disciples 
and Paul shared it is beyond doubt. 

Apocalypticism, then as now, affected social 
ideals and effort. Its other-worldliness, if really 
believed, cuts the nerve of social progress ; and 
its ethics become “interims-ethics”, that is, of 
use only during the time, usually thought of as 
“short,” of the passing of the old and the 
coming of the new. We have within the Bible 
the contrast of the normal prophetic and the 
apocalyptic attitude toward the social order, 
One comes from Jeremiah and assumes, in ad- 
verse circumstances, permanence of the social 
order and advises constructive effort to per- 
petuate it. “Build ye houses, and dwell in 
them; and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them. Take ye wives for your sons, and give 
your daughters to husbands, that they may 
bear sons and daughters; and multiply there, 
and be not diminished.” (Jer. 29:5f.) The 
other comes from Paul who anticipates in his 
time the passing away of the existing social 
order and says: “I think therefore that it is 
good by reason of the distress that is upon us, 
namely, that it is good for a man to be as he is. 
Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not 
a wife... . But this I say, brethren, the time 
is shortened, that henceforth both those who 
have wives may be as those who had none.... 
for the fashion of the world passeth away.” 

It is thus quite evident that Paul in contrast 
with Jeremiah, both living in periods of dis- 
tress, holds an apocalyptic view of the social 
order and advises against marriage. Had the 
christian church taken it otherwise than inter- 
ims-ethics (as the monks did not), it would 
have died out. This is the lesson eighteen 
centuries of history teaches us. And it con- 
veys to us the warning to be aware against 
taking a Scripture statement without regard as 
to from what circle it emanates. 
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IV. THe AND Social PrRoGREsS 
I—The Authority of the Bible 


The contribution that the Bible has made to 
civilization entitles it to regardful hearing on 
social problems. This will in all fairness have 
to be conceded. But the extravagant and in- 
discriminate claims made by those who believe 
themselves to be its special friends has done 
as much harm in impairing its authority as 
the neglect and indifference of others. To find 
a medium between the extremes will conserve 
an authority of exceeding great value, sanc- 
tioned by hoary tradition and experience and 
easily accessible to all. 

The Reformation made the authority of the 
Bible a cardinal principle of Protestantism. It 
expressed itself in the dictum that the Bible is 
the religion of the Protestant ; and the infallible 
Bible took the place of the infallible Pope. This 
place it still largely retains theoretically in 
Protestantism, in part even with the exaggera- 
tions of the post-Reformation period of verbal 
inspiration, including the Hebrew vowel points, 
as the recent Machen controversy in its theo- 
logical aspects illustrated. 

But under the influence of the new light 
from science and biblical criticism, the earlier 
Protestant principle has come to assert itself 
and the ground has shifted from the authority 
of the Bible to the authority of Christ. Luther’s 
distinction that the Bible contains and not is 
the Word of God, and that Christ is the touch- 
stone by which every doctrine must be tested, 
have to this extent modified the authority of 
the Bible in that it is considered in resting in 
the teachings of Jesus in-so-far as he differs 
from others, because in him biblical revelation 
has reached its climax. 

But it has further become clear that the 
Bible is not a handbook or compendium of reg- 
ulations, like, for instance, a Methodist book 
of Discipline, or a Presbyterian Manual, to 
which one may turn and get a ready made reg- 
ulation on any particular situation. The Bible 


is a Book of great principles. This is illus- 
trated by the limitations Jesus himself im- 
posed on his own teachings. For instance, a 
certain man came to him and said: “Teacher, 
bid my brother to divide the inheritance with 
me .... Man, who made me a judge or di- 
vider over you? .... Take heed, and keep 
yourselves from all covetousness for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” (Lk. 12:13ff.) 
This is followed by the parable of the Rich 
Fool—‘He that layeth up treasures for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God.” It is evident 
thus that Jesus limited himself to deal with the 
motive that made a man go to law for his rights 
rather than with its particular legal aspects ; and 
that he was still more concerned with the tend- 
ency to acquisitiveness, the madness to get 
wealth chiefly for self-gratification—the love of 
money for its own sake, which is the root of all 
evil. 
II]—The Authority of Christ 


What constitutes then the authority of the 
Bible; and where are we to find its authori- 
tative teachings? The answer is that the Bible 
is the product of a process of revelation in 
human relationship in which we can trace an 
evident selective purpose tending toward a 
definite goal. 

According to the Bible, of the three races 
that survive the Flood, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, it is the Shemites or Semites that yield 
themselves as vehicles of the good life. Within 
the Semites, it is the family of Abraham, nar- 
rowing down to Jacob or Israel. Within the 
Israelites, it is the prophets; and among the 
prophets, it is the prophet of Nazareth who 
brings social and ethical principles to their 
height. Thus the pyramid reaches its apex. 
Jesus becomes within the Bible the highest 
authority on social, ethical, and religious ideals: 
he is the touchstone by whom every principle 
must be tested. 
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This authority does not rest on mere ex- 
ternals, but on the merits of his personality 
teachings, and evident divine mission. Jesus 
stands on the shoulders of the prophets of old; 
re-iterating their best thoughts, bringing them 
to more perfect forms, and universalizing their 
application. He teaches the universal father- 
hood of God; the universal brotherhood of 
man, with emphasis upon the supreme value of 
each human being, and the Golden Rule; hap- 
piness to be found in being rather than in hav- 
ing ; the essence of religion to consist in loyalty 
to God and man; the kingdom of God a social 
order in which the will of God is worked out; 
and self-sacrificing love the supreme motive in 
life. Not only did he teach these truths, but 
he lived them; showing that they were prac- 
ticable. And, further, he possesses the power 
to reproduce his teachings and his life in the 
lives of those who join themselves by faith to 
him. Herein we find the authority of Christ, 
and with it the authority of the Bible. Evolu- 
tion reaches its climax in man; and among 
men in Christ Jesus. 

But when we come to special and detailed 
application of Jesus’ teaching to social prob- 
lems, we have to make allowance for the un- 
certainties due to errors of transcription of the 
record of his teaching ; their misunderstanding ; 
the fallible medium through whom they were 
transmitted; and the limitations of his hu- 
manity. 

For instance, the phrase, “except for adul- 
tery,” found in the teaching of Jesus concerning 
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divorce in Matthew but not in Mark, involves 
the attitude of Jesus toward divorce. It is 
highly probable, in the writer’s view, that the 
prevailing apocalyptic expectations of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus colored the transmission of his 
teachings concerning his earthly and visible re- 
turn, affecting seriously the social program of 
Christianity. Again, some of the teachings of 
Jesus bear the stamp of their temporary char- 
acter; for instance, his view and treatment of 
demoniacs whose ailment modern therapeutics 
would diagnose as insanity; or his attitude to- 
ward the moderate use of wine. 

But whatever problems of interpretation of 
such data may bring, they must not be allowed 
to discredit or in the least weaken the une- 
quivocal clearness of his great principles: Self- 
sacrificing love toward God and man and the 
Golden Rule. The application of these prin- 
ciples is the vital need for the establishment of 
universal democracy. 

The object of this discussion is to point out 
the new biblical approach to social problems. 
Its purpose is introductory, indicating the new 
method. The application of the method will 
have to be tested on such problems as the po- 
sition of woman; marriage and divorce; 
wealth; war; race; drink; etc. But whatever 
the problem, the new biblical approach is bound 
to ask not only what is said in the Bible; but 
when was it said; by whom was it said, and is 
it in accord with the supreme principles of the 
Bible? 

Ismar J. Peritz. 
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HISTORICAL AND TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENTS IN JESUS’ 
VIEW OF THE FUTURE 


Pror. Amos N. WitpER, Andover Newton Theological School 


NDERSTANDANG of Jewish escha- 
U tology is furthered by recognition of 

the necessarily symbolic character of 
any representation of human origins or destiny. 
To account for their beginnings men are obliged 
to resort to myth which in its best examples 
has immense spiritual significance and truth. 
Similarly, the future destiny of mankind is 
veiled to us. Eschatology here serves the pur- 
pose that myth does for origins. Men of faith 
sense the unknown things to come, the future 
divine transformation of man, and represent it 
in the only way such ineffable realities can be 
represented, by imaginative terms. Such fore- 
casts bear both, and often indistinguishably, 
upon man’s future here and in the life beyond. 
Such was the best, the creative element, in 
Jewish and Christian eschatology. It is true 
that there is always a literalizing tendency at 
work of which we need to take account. 


To think of Jewish-Christian eschatology in 
terms of symbol necessitates, however, one im- 
portant caution. Objection to such a character- 
ization of it may rightly be taken. The apoca- 
lyptic eschatology of Jesus, for instance, was 
not symbolic in the sense that he was con- 


s sciously and deliberately employing allegories 


or symbols for otherwise recognizable realities 
or events in the future. The world-view of his 
age forbids such a view, though modernizing 
interpreters of Jesus’ thought have thus tried 
to escape the dilemma of his outlook. Jesus’ 
eschatology was symbolic in the sense that he 
was using imaginative conceptions to suggest 
perspectives and outcomes of such ineffable 
character as to be beyond realistic and express 
identification or characterization. 


Such a view of Jewish-Christian eschatology 
when applied to the teaching of Jesus, leads to 


interesting considerations. It will lead us first 
to be on our guard against assigning to him a 
crass and prosaic literalism in his use of apoca- 
lyptic terms. In dealing with the outcomes of 
his work, in asserting his ultimate vindication 
and the triumph of God’s work in him, on the 
eve of his death, Jesus may be thought of as 
resorting to the available imaginative concep- 
tions of his age as would a great seer or poet. 
Again, we will be able to envisage the possibil- 
ity that Jesus was concerned with the social- 
historical future of Israel and mankind as well 
as with ultimates. Jesus’ perspectives need not 
be wholly other-worldly and beyond history. 
The Kingdom of God as he taught it need not 
be exclusively an order beyond human life. His 
transcendental eschatology may well be trans- 
parent, revealing an anticipation of and con- 
cern with a continuing this-worldly order, 
viewed indeed as lying under the judgment and 
grace of God and viewed as ultimately trans- 
cendental. * 

It can be maintained that Jesus sometimes 
spoke of the future in other categories than the 
apocalyptic, for example in terms bearing more 
affinity to a-non-dualistic Messianism, and that 
a considerable vein of his teaching presupposes 
ongoing human conditions. Prof. B. W. Bacon 
found the typical in Jesus’ eschatology in the 
saying about the thrones covenanted by Jesus 
to his disciples with immediate reference to the 
thrones of righteous judgment of the house of 
David in the seventy-second Psalm. * 


1 It is to be noted that the saying of Jesus about the 
state of men in the life to come as “like unto the 
angels” occurs in a context dealing with a question as 
to the resurrection. Here Jesus is moving in the 
sphere of the eschatology of the individual which 
sometimes overla with the eschatology of the na- 
tion but need not identified with it. Jewish thought 
had not fully reconciled these two eschatologies in 
Jesus’ time. 

2 Studies in Matthew, N. Y., 1930, 424-426. 
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Prof. C. H. Dodd, in his book The Parables 
of the Kingdom, discusses anew Jesus’ outlook 
on the future. He notes that Jesus, like the 
prophets, taught an “eschatology of woe’, to 
take place on the historical plane: i. e., Jeru- 
salem is to be destroyed. But Jesus did not, 
here differing from the prophets, teach an 
“eschatology of bliss” to follow, on the histor- 
ical plane. For Jesus, the historical order ends 
with the judgment. He has an “eschatology of 
bliss”, but it is transcendental.’ At this point 
Dodd examines what he considers the only true 
sayings of Jesus that might be interpreted as 
indicating that he believed in a continuing or- 
der on earth. One is the saying about the dis- 
ciples sitting on ‘thrones ruling the twelve 
tribes. This he rejects, even in its Lukan form, 
as probably transcendental-eschatological in its 
sense, in contrast, therefore, to Bacon. The 
other saying is this one, “Destroy this temple 
and I will raise it up in three days”. Here 
Jesus would be saying: this Israel will be 
destroyed but I will raise up a new Israel. As 
to this saying, Dodd is not sure. He believes 
it to be a genuine saying,“ but without more 
corroboration he somewhat reluctantly con- 
cludes that it too must be interpreted in an 
apocalyptic sense. 

Yet Dodd believes that we have reached the 
point where we must deny the interim charac- 
ter of Jesus’ ethics.” And he says further, “We 
seem to be confronted with two diverse strains 
in the teaching of Jesus, one of which appears 
to contemplate the indefinite continuance of 
human life under historical conditions, while 
the other appears to suggest a speedy end to 
such conditions. A drastic criticism might 
eliminate the one strain or the other, but both 
are deeply embedded in the earliest form of 
tradition known to us. It would be better to 
admit that we do not possess the key to this 
reconciliation than to do such violence to our 
* Op. cit., 71-74. 

* Among others Klostermann, Goguel (Life of Jesus) 


and R. Otto (Reich Gottes und Menschensohn) also 
find this a genuine saying. 
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documents.* Dodd himself suggests that a 
symbolic interpretation of the eschatological 
terms of Jesus might be admitted, in which 
case we would have the desired key. He shows 
how inherent the symbolic method is to apoca- 
lyptic. But he finally does not apply this prin- 
ciple to Jesus’ “eschatology of bliss”. 

We return to the question: what evidence do 
we have in Jesus’ sayings for his having en- 
visaged a continuing this-worldly order? His 
ethical teaching appears to presuppose it. R, 
Otto in his Reich Gottes und Menschensohn 
has stated this recently with striking force.’ 
Again, the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
points to faithful husbandmen to whom the 
vineyard will be given after the others are de- 
stroyed. Jesus’ reference in some form to the 
“covenant” at the Last Supper may well pre 
suppose such a continuing order. At least it 
shows again that Jesus could envisage the fu 
ture in less dualistic terms than those specific- 
ally apocalyptic. Various sayings of Jesus 
allude to the new kindred or family which will 
be the reward of those whose family ties are 
sundered in the present order. 

Consider further the saying with regard to 
the new temple. As far as the saying points 
beyond the destruction of the old Israel to a 
new Israel it stands parallel to the eschatolog- 
ical forecasts of the coming Kingdom, but with 
a difference. Jesus’ saying about the new temple 
is not inspired by the sharp dualism of the 
apocalyptists. Like the sayings about the 
Messianic Feast and the thrones of judgment, 
it belongs in the sphere of the older Messiam- 
ism rather than in that of the later apocalyptic 
The same holds true of the saying about the 
covenant. It is true that we find passages i 
the apocalyptic literature describing the build 
ing of the new temple by the heavenly Messiah 
or by God (Enoch 90 :28ff., 91:13, 53:6). But 
there are also passages of this period that echo 


5 Similar conclusions in Windisch (Bergpredigt), S 
de 8 isch 


venster (Ethiek en Eschatologie in ynopt 
Evangelién), and H-D. Wendland (Die Eschatologt 
des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus). 

© 104-105. 

7 46-49. 
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rather the older Messianic conceptions, in the 
Psalms of Solomon 17:30 and in the Targum 
to Is. 53:5. In any case what we hve to bear 
in mind is the distinction between creative es- 
chatology and conventionalized apocalyptic. 
The latter is inspired throughout by a dualism 
which sees the present age as entirely evil and 
the next age as entirely other-worldly, thus call- 
ing for a definite terminus to history with the 
end of the present age. With Jesus this is not the 
case, though He can use the apocalyptic terms 
among others for purposes of emphasis. Jesus 
anticipates a new order in terms of the new 
temple to arise after three days (i. e., after a 
brief period), a new order whose nature will 
be determined by the divine action and there- 
fore only fully describable in imaginative 
terms, that is, apocalyptic terms, but this order 
is not therefore beyond history. 

R. Otto takes Jesus’ eschatological teaching 
in its sheerly apocalyptic sense. The Kingdom 
of God is a transcendental heavenly sphere 
which is immediately to bring an end to all 
present conditions. Yet he recognizes, as we 
have seen, the elements in Jesus’ teaching that 
presuppose a continuing order. This contra- 
diction he understands as a paradox character- 
istic of all eschatological prophecy, instancing 
Zoroaster and Mohammed. He speaks of it as 
the “irrationality” of the eschatological out- 
look. For religious experience itself there is no 
such contradiction here, however. The problem 
only arises for the detached observer. Thus 
Otto resolves the dilemma.’ 

It may be urged against Otto for one thing 
that he fails to note that some of Jesus’ es- 
chatological sayings do not fall in the sphere 
of true apocalyptic, as we have seen. Again, 
even when they do, we decline to take them 


* Op. cit., 45-50. 
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with the same unmitigated literalism that he 
does. 

Recognizing the two-fold character of Jesus’ 
teaching about the future we suggest the fol- 
lowing view. Jesus saw the life of his people or 
its remnant and mankind generally as continu- 
ing under human conditions. He was concerned 
with what we may call the historical realities 
and the historical perspectives of his people, 
provided that we bear in mind that “history” 
and “historical’’ must have a different sense 
when applied to Jews of the first century than 
they have to us. Yet Jesus was aware that 
judgment was falling upon the old order and 
that a new order was breaking in at the hands 
of God. He spoke of this new order and these 
new perspectives sometimes in realistic terms 
and sometimes in transcendental terms. The 
transcendental terms should not lead us to con- 
clude that his outlook was essentially other- 
worldly. Such terms are best viewed as the 
eschatological correlatives of the realistic terms 
he used. The necessity of such terms is clear. 
The judgment that is to fall on the present 
order in all its manifold and intimate ramifica- 
tions, as the new order arises within it, can 
only be fully conveyed by eschatological terms. 
For the travail and birth of a new age through 
the unsounded counsel of God does not lend 
itself to explicit prediction. Nor can the values 
and perspectives of its ultimate goals be stated 
otherwise than in the language of myth. The 
eschatological correlatives thus lend deeper 
meaning to present and future events. But a 
point comes where any possible inductive fore- 
cast of events must meet with ignorance, and 
at this point resort must be had to transcend- 
ental conceptions as alone adequate to express 
what faith testifies as to the future and destiny 
of mankind. 
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SPIRITUAL GAINS FROM NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 
Pror. LeRoy WATERMAN, University of Michigan 


RANSLATION of the Scriptures by 

Jews and Christians throughout the ages 

has made the Bible the most polyglot 
book in the world. That process was due to a 
spiritual demand, which rested on the basic 
principle that God cannot speak to men in an 
unknown tongue. The natural result has been 
that as a rule fresh translations of the Scrip- 
tures have been in a living vernacular, that is, 
the idiom in which a given peopie prevailingly 
thinks and acts. 

It is at this point that the importance of 
fresh translations in any language, alreaa hav- 
ing older versions, emerges. Languages, like 
people, not only grow old and die, but ver- 
naculars change with the passing generations. 
Complete understanding of the Bible there- 
fore in terms of living speech calls for fresh 
translation with considerable frequency in any 
tongue. Christians and Jews generally have 
treated this matter all too nonchalantly. It has 
usually been regarded as a matter of personal 
or community caprice and, on the whole, the 
process of introducing a translation has been so 
slow that no new version has won its place 
within a hundred years from date of issue. 
This long-drawn-out procedure has to a large 
extent annulled the primary benefits of fresh 
translations in the past. 

In earlier times, to be sure, when public edu- 
cation was unknown, this mattered less, but 
today with universal, compulsory education and 
up-to-the-minute text books, speed of accept- 
ance is highly important. In the mind of the 
modern child of school age there can be no 
place for a text book a hundred years old, not 
to mention one three-hundred years old. For 
evidence one need only note the fact that the 
Bible is fast becoming the unknown book. It 
not only does not appeal to modern youth, but 
the older English versions do not fit into the 


language in which American youth thinks and 
acts today. This then becomes one of our most 
vital educational problems. 

Christianity is an historical religion, a living 
organism, with its roots in the Bible. As such 
it can no more live without those roots than can 
a tree. It is absurd to assume that Christianity 
can continue and thrive if cut off from its liv- 
ing springs in the Bible. If it is thus cut off, 
then the figure must be changed from a tree to 
that of a post thrust into the ground. True, a 
good post may stand for a long time, but it 
will gradually disintegrate and rot away. 
Christianity appears to be dying in certain 
areas today, but wherever that has happened or 
is threatening it will probably be found that a 
free and enlightened access to the Bible has 
been or is being cut off. 

In order to visualize the task of adequate 
biblical translation, we might say that it could 
be perfectly performed under three conditions: 
(1) if we could vouch for the original form of 
the text; (2) if we knew the language to be 
translated and its period so well that we could 
certify the meaning set forth by the writer to 
his first audience; and (3) if we could put this 
into current speech in as clearly understood a 
form as was the original in its day. Asa 
matter of fact we can actually do no one of 
these three things perfectly. In the first place 
we cannot translate the Bible perfectly because 
the original cannot be reached. There are no 
originals of the Scripture that are known to 
exist. It cannot be done perfectly in the sec- 
ond place because the period is often uncer- 
tain, that is, we do not know some writings 
within more than a century of possible dating 
and hence the state of the language, the writ- 
er’s audience and his purpose are left corre- 
spondingly vague. As to the third condition, 
let (1) and (2) be once established and trans- 
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lators would then have the simple task of turn- 
ing a book into a clearly understood vernacular 
for every succeeding period and generation. 
With respect to these handicaps, the exact 
wording of the text proves to be the most se- 
rious variable of the three. It has been shifting, 
and is shifting today, as the result of scholarly 
textual research and archaeological discovery. 

The fundamental reason why this, which 
ought to be the one fixed term in the problem, 
is the worst variable is not only because the 
originals were lost, but also because a process 
of copying by hand without proofreading be- 
gan and went on for from one to two thousand 
years, until the days of printing, while those 
who performed this work were all unconscious 
of the fact that with every new copy many 
fresh errors were introduced into the text, as 
well as older ones perpetuated. After a few 
centuries of this process men came to see that 
the Scriptures in different languages were di- 
vergent, and thus when a fresh translation was 
contemplated, it became customary to compare 
several current forms of the text and make 
from them selections which seemed most fit- 
ting. The outcome was an eclectic form of the 
text that never had existed anywhere before. 
This resultant text was called a_ recension. 
Most modern translations are also recensions. 
A scientific recension is supposed to take ac- 
count of all existing forms of the text and so 
to give a result that should bring us somewhat 
nearer to the original. It will thus be seen 
that the modern translator is asked to solve a 
problem consisting of three variables. His re- 
sults therefore can never be perfect. The most 
that can be done will at best be but an ap- 
proximation. 

This phenomenon, however, does not lessen 
in the least, but on the contrary very much 
increases, the spiritual need for current trans- 
lations in the language of living speech. This 
need is always that of clearly understanding 
the religious message from the past. Hence 
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this is no special pleading for the Bible. It is 
without doubt of the greatest importance that 
every generation shall be able to understand 
clearly the best human experience that comes 
to it from the past, and that is what the Bible 
claims to embody. 

Illustrative examples from the actual process 
of translation in the past will perhaps best ex- 
emplify that need and show how it has been 
met through the ages. “God having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
has at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his son’”—so begins the epistle to the He- 
brews. Had the writer wished primarily to be 
historical rather than hortatory he would doubt- 
less have said that “God having spoken to the 
fathers by means of the Hebrew tongue has in 
these days spoken unto us, through the Greek 
language.”’ The reason for this change was that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written any- 
where from three to eight hundred years later 
than the prophets, and so, although it was ad- 
dressed to the Hebrews, it was written in pure 
Greek, because that was their vernacular. But 
the epistle, although it speaks of “the end of 
these days,” was written more than 1800 years 
ago, and God can no longer speak to living men 
in New Testament Greek. 

Jesus himself spoke Aramaic to his disciples 
and it is doubtful whether the twelve and their 
first followers knew any other tongue. But 
none of the New Testament has come down to 
us in Aramaic, although there is every prob- 
ability that at least one source now imbedded 
in the Gospels was originally written in Ara- 
maic. That source, too, consisting primarily 
of the words of Jesus, is the nearest that we 
can come to his basic message, but it was trans- 
lated so early that men actually forgot that it 
had not always been in Greek. The reason for 
this astonishing phenomenon is, however, clear. 
Christianity had passed over into the Graeco- 
Roman world and its message could only be 
understood in the language of that world. 
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Furthermore, any one acquainted with Greek 
knows that the New Testament was not writ- 
ten in classical Greek, but in the Greek ver- 
nacular of that day. It is only in more recent 
times that men have learned this fact, largely 
through the Egyptian papyri, retrieved from 
desert sands. 

For the same reason we have the Latin Vul- 
gate. Vulgate means common, popular, and 
hence implies a version in the vernacular. It 
was made about 400 A. D. for Latin-speaking 
Christians, but it took three hundred years for 
this version to gain favor over the Old Latin 
that preceded it. By that time it had ceased to 
be the vernacular or vulgate version, yet it 
was eight hundred years later, at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation, declared by the 
Roman church to be the “vulgate.” Herein 
theological dogma, historical perspective and 
the meaning of words become hopelessly con- 
fused. Nevertheless from this experience the 
sponsors of new versions may well take cour- 
age. 

It is accordingly easy to appreciate the need 
for translations of the Bible in ancient times. 
But this principle of the shifting, evanescent 
character of language goes much farther. The 
Old Testament had to be translated into Greek 
for the Alexandrian Jews and for the same 
reason the Christian Scriptures passed from 
Aramaic to Greek. Moreover, one translation 
into Greek was not enough. We know of at 
least four others as time went on. A trans- 
lation to be fully grasped must be in the idiom 
of current speech, therefore, to come nearer 
home, God cannot in the truest sense speak to 
our generation in the English of Chaucer, nor 
in the idiom of the sixteenth century, the age 
of the so-called King James version. True, we 
get the general drift but actually we miss too 
many fine shades of meaning. First of all, 
some words rapidly become obsolete. We cease 
to use them, though we still retain some of 
them in memory. They become like outmoded 


pieces of furniture, and are put away in the 
attic of our minds. Occasionally we dust them 
off and bring them forth for the associations 
they suggest, but we tend to do this less and 
less often as time passes, and what is more to 
the point, our children are apt to regard them 
all as so much useless junk, unless here and 
there they assume to discover a real antique, 
which is then cherished as an heirloom but not 
as an ordinary piece of furniture. We can 
therefore say that there will be almost as many 
vernaculars as there are generations. This 
phenomenon will accordingly determine the 
needs of translation, from a purely linguistic 
point of view, of any literature that is to be 
kept fully alive through the generations. 


It was a fresh realization of this need that 
led to the production some years ago of the 
Twentieth Century New Testament, put into 
the language of every day life, but it failed to 
gain favor and made scarcely a ripple upon the 
complacent approval of older versions. This 
was not due to any faultiness in its aim, but 
rather to overlooking an important factor. All 
written speech in time either becomes obsolete 
or it is transformed into a more or less arti- 
ficial, sacred language. This is what has hap- 
pened in the case of the King James Version. 
When therefore a new translation appeared in 
the language of daily life, without any attempt 
at dignity or elegance of expression, but aim- 
ing only at veracity, people were shocked and 
the sacred tongue of the older version con- 
tinued to stand “on its dignity” in spite of its 
archaisms. It could not, however, resist the 
laws of change inherent in language, which is 
like a living organism or like the flowing river. 
Any attempt to isolate a cross-section of the 
river calls for a halting of its flow. What hap- 
pens in that case is that an artificial body of 
water is formed which rapidly becomes some- 
thing quite different and distinct from the 
onward moving stream. 


The historic process of standardizing the 
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King James Version resulted in an effort to 
isolate a cross-section of the English language 
of 1611 and yet make it a living standard for 
religious purposes. During a period of three 
hundred years the outcome has been to develop 
certain features of an artificial, sacred tongue. 
These may be illustrated by its use of “thy,” 
“thou,” etc., and the corresponding verbal 
forms. When the version was made in 1611 
these forms were used in everyday speech as 
they still are in German. The original Hebrew 
and Greek also used them similarly, so that 
their retention in translation was justified and 
represented a true vernacular rendering. But 
meanwhile, these pronouns have become obso- 
lete in modern English. Their presence in the 
King James version now gives the impression 
that in religious and sacred matters the Bib- 
lical writers used idioms that were distinct from 
ordinary speech. This impression is of course 
false. The original tongues did not do that, 
and hence that which was once a true transla- 
tion in the King James, has now, because of 
the changes in the living tongue, become a 
false rendering. 

The newest American translation* has taken 
account of this situation. Since its avowed aim 
is to present a rendering in dignified, current 
English, it could not logically use “thy” and 
“thou”, etc., at all, but it was recognized that 
the artificial, sacred speech of the King James 
text had had an effect on the popular taste in 
religious matters, so that it would be generally 
regarded as undignified, not to say irreverent, 
to permit a rendering in which the Deity would 
be addressed as “you.” Hence this newest 
version omits the second person singular pro- 
nouns and the corresponding verbal forms in 
all cases except where the Deity is addressed. 
It is conceivable that if the King James version 
should fall out of popular usage, its effect on 
the pronouns might entirely disappear and fu- 


(*The Bible an American Translation 1935. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press.] 
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ture translations would then make no excep- 
tions. We should properly use “you” for the 
second singular and plural even in addressing 
the Deity. However, if we can imagine the 
translation just referred to commending itself 
so that in two or three centuries it should be- 
come as standard as the King James is today, a 
special form of the pronoun used in addressing 
the Deity might become a regular feature of 
current English. 

We thus see that what was once a true ver- 
nacular will inevitably in time cease to be one 
and therefore it will also cease to be a medium 
through which God may truly and clearly speak 
to a given generation. Hence no king or any 
other human authority can authorize a version 
that can effectively mediate the highest message 
that has come to mankind from the past, be- 
yond the life of the vernacular in which it is 
expressed. The attempt to do so has the effect 
as it were of transforming a well furnished 
room into an antique shop, which may be a 
very interesting place to visit but one in which 
no one would care to dwell. So a version of 
the Bible may have been a very elegant literary 
creation in its time, but beyond the day of its 
complete understanding in current usage it 
ceases to be authoritative. It then may become 
like the glittering palace of Versailles,—a ‘pal- 
ace only in name, that is, no longer a human 
abode, but, instead, a museum. It may be 
worth noting that in our time the Bible appears 
to be rapidly approaching the museum stage, 
and an outmoded version furnishes one of the 
shortest routes thither. 

Hitherto we have been discussing some of 
the changes that go on in living speech in order 
to point out that it is only in such speech that 
the Bible can truly live among men on the 
earth. There are other still more pressing 
reasons for current biblical translation from the 
standpoint of the Bible itself. For example, 
when the King James version was made there 
was not the slightest inkling that there was any 
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question whatever as to the accuracy of the 
text. Almost the whole attention of the trans- 
lators was focussed on the phrasing of the 
English. They made very little use of Greek 
and virtually none of Hebrew and relied almost 
entirely upon the current Vulgate, that had 
gone through a process of transmission by 
hand copying for over a thousand years with- 
out any idea of the need of proofreading. 

It is no wonder then that by 1870 the leaders 
of the Anglican Church felt the need of a new 
translation. This was so especially because 
in the interval the new science of textual crit- 
icism had arisen and hundreds of earlier manu- 
scripts had been found. As a result the great 
number of variant readings had demonstrated 
that what might have been expected from a 
long period of copying the text by hand had 
actually occurred. Hence it was clear that the 
sixteenth-century Latin translation, and there- 
fore the King James version, which was based 
upon it, did not adequately represent the true 
text. What should be done? One might sup- 
pose that those who knew the facts would have 
set to work to make a fresh translation, that 
would endeavor to represent the truest form of 
the text obtainable, but that was not to be. In 
the first place, any new translation had to be 
adapted to the state church. It was accord- 
ingly decided to keep the King James version 
intact as far as possible and only to modify it 
where it seemed imperative to do so. Such an 
approach limited the possibilities of improving 
the text and effectively prevented the attain- 
ment of the best possible rendering. 

The assumption was that the King James 
version was correct for the most part and need- 
ed only slight modification. This attitude was 
not warranted by the facts. It overlooked both 
the very large scholarly gains that had been 
made in the interim, as well as the fact that 
English itself had changed very considerably 
in over two and a half centuries. St. Jerome 
in 400 A. D. acted in a far more logical man- 
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ner. He had set out first of all to revise the 
Old Latin, but he found it so corrupt that he 
gave it up and decided to make a fresh transla- 
tion. There are no serious grounds for sup- 
posing that he would have felt differently about 
the King James version. 

The English Revisers in 1870 graciously in- 
vited a committee of American scholars to join 
them in their task of revision and by 1885 the 
work was completed. However, by that time 
the American committee were so far from a 
general agreement with their English confreres 
that they decided to withdraw, but agreed to 
wait another fifteen years before publishing 
their results. They also agreed with the Eng- 
lish committee that their preferred readings 
should be published as an appendix to the 
English Revised Version. 

There were a number of reasons for these 
divergences. In the first place, both commit- 
tees started out with an exaggerated estimate 
of the accuracy of the Hebrew text. They had 
not fully recognized the fact that copyists’ 
errors are no respectors of persons, whether 
such persons are copying original texts or later 
versions. It was naturally very much easier 
to appraise the Hebrew at its face value than 
to turn Greek back into Hebrew in order to 
determine what the Hebrew was four hundred 
years earlier than any existing Hebrew manv- 
script. 

The Americans were more ready to grasp the 
superiority of the earlier Greek to the later 
Hebrew manuscripts. The English were more 
conservative and said the English public would 
not accept such sweeping changes as were pro- 
posed. Here we see tradition and public opinion 
influential in determining the form of a version. 

Accordingly in 1900, but before the Ameri- 
can committee had published their translation, 
the Oxford Press brought out a new version 
for the American public, with the American 
committee’s preferred readings of 1885 now in 
the body of the text. Purchasers of that edi 
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tion were naturally led to suppose they were 
buying the promised American Version. In- 
deed, one might readily have concluded, as 
doubtless many did, that the English had not 
only yielded to the Americans, but had also 
stolen a march on them, so that there was now 
nothing more to be done. 


This, however, proved to be far from the 
truth. The fact was that the American com- 
mittee from 1885 to 1900 had not been idle 
but had gone on to do fifteen years’ more work 
on their own account. It was a period of many 
forward strides in textual criticism, in the dis- 
covery of earlier manuscript material and of 
fresh insight into the meaning of the text. All 
such gains the American Revisers took into 
account so that when the American Revised 
Version appeared in 1900 it was without doubt 
the most accurate and reliable rendering of the 
Scriptures in the English tongue. It had pains- 
takingly eliminated obsolete, obscure, or mis- 
leading words and phrases of the King James 
Version. It had corrected a number of older 
Anglicisms, which the English Revisers had 
let pass, such as the substitution of “who” and 
“that” for “which,” when referring to persons, 
“a” for “an’’ before aspirated h, also mod- 
ern spelling for more antiquated forms. The 
American Revisers also provided substitutes 
for certain words which had grown offensive, 
e.g. “bowels,” which is appropriate when used 
in the natural sense, but when used of the seat 
of the emotions is offensive; “reins,” which 
means really the kidneys, but when used to 
describe the center of the feelings is grotesque, 
and is obsolete in both meanings. The list of 
such words is extensive. Along with these 
changes may be mentioned the elimination of 
mythical animals such as the arrow-snake and 
the unicorn which are purely literary creations 
of translation. 


The Revisers also faced more important mat- 
ters of content, e. g. in Dt. 1:1 the King James 
Version had allowed oral tradition to deflect 


the meaning of a word, where the Hebrew word 
signifying “beyond” is given the opposite force 
“on this side,” in order to safeguard the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. If the word 
means on the east side of the Jordan, as the 
context requires, then the writer was on the 
west side, but the tradition said that Moses 
never crossed the Jordan. Another case is the 
insertion of the definite article for the indefin- 
ite, based on theological reasons, as in Dan. 
7:13. It reads: “There came with the clouds 
of heaven one like unto a son of man.” “A 
son of man” means man in general and it is 
properly used in our passage where a contrast 
is made between the coming kingdom of God, 
represented by the figure of a man and the 
kingdoms of this world represented by beasts. 
However, the King James Version renders it: 
“the son of man,” which takes the phrase en- 
tirely out of its context, and makes it fit the 
second coming of Christ, described in Matt. 
26 :64. Similarly, the King James Version re- 
tains I John 5:7, which is lefr out of. the 
A. R. V., since it is not in the oldest manu- 
scripts. This no doubt seems to be a slight 
matter, but at the time of the earlier versions 
the verse was regarded as highly important, 
since it was the only one in the Bible that une- 
quivocally taught the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Further, the A. R. V. makes it quite clear 
that the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel has been 
lost and that the last sixteen verses are a later 
addition, while Jno. 7:53-8:11 (the account of 
the woman taken in adultery) is inclosed in 
brackets, not only as not belonging to the orig- 
inal, but also as a passage that varies very 
much wherever it is found. The A. R. V. also 
made great advances in more modern punctua- 
tion and in true paragraphing, while a great 
deal of the poetry of the Bible is indicated by 
the arrangement of lines so as to catch the eye 
at a glance. These improvements do not ex- 
haust but are only typical of the gains that 
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were thus made, and of the needs that were 
thereby satisfied. 


With such excellence of translation already 
attained, what is there then to warrant a fresh 
translation? In the first place, America has 
never before had one. The A. R. V. did not 
claim to be a fresh translation. It was still 
the older version with modifications. However, 
the modifications were so extensive that those 
familiar with the King James could hardly rec- 
ognize it, while the additions of the new ver- 
sion were mere filling and lacked unity or in- 
dividuality. Herein is one reason for its slow 
progress in gaining favor. It could not com- 
pete with the older version for style, and it 
lacked unity of diction. It was neither fish nor 
fowl in that regard. It is, however, high time 
and as a matter of fact long overdue that a 
serious attempt should be made on this con- 
tinent to put the Bible in the dignified language 
of our day. 


Secondly, since 1900 great advances have 
been made in textual criticism. Roughly one 
may say that in that interval we have advanced 
about two hundred years nearer to the original 
Scriptures; and certainly in this period arch- 
aeological discoveries, bearing on the Bible, 
exceed all that was known from that source 
before. In the realm of Hebrew studies very 
important gains in understanding and insight 
have been made. Especially has progress been 
furthered by the light thrown on the Old 
Testament by the Cuneiform inscriptions of 
Babylonia. Also in the realm of Hebrew poetry 
and rhythm more has been done since 1900 
than in all the time before. A good deal of 
poetry is indicated in A. R. V., but later re- 
search has revealed the fact that all the great 


prophets of Israel were great poets as well, 
In recent up-to-date translations the writings 
of these prophets uniformly appear in the form 
of poetry. Even as the line arrangement in 
Shakespeare helps us to realize that he speaks 
in poetry (although we always knew Shake- 
speare was a poet), so it is with the Bible and 
the prophets, and the more so since formerly 
we did not know that the prophets were poets, 

Finally, the A. R. V. did not claim to be 
perfect. No translation of the Bible has ever 
been so, and none can be. The fundamental 
questions to be asked about any version for 
use today are: (1) Is it abreast of modern 
scholarship, that is, is it as accurate as possible? 
(2) Is it in the current literary speech of our 
time? This last is doubtless of less importance 
for elderly people, who have long been familiar 
with the Bible. Is it absolutely vital for our 
children and youth, and in a sense that was not 
so formerly. Is it here, we venture to say, 
that the case for the Bible may well be won or 
lost. The least that we can do to save that situ- 
ation is to endeavor to put into the hands of 
the oncoming generation an appropriate render- 
ing of the Scriptures in the language of our 
own day. Living speech has always been a 
main trunk highway of spiritual truth. If we 
do not keep that highway open to the treasures 
of the Bible we should not be surprised to find 
its most precious values disappearing from out 
world. 

Spiritual gains from fresh translations con- 
sist in part of the restoration of those values 
that have been lost by outworn renderings. In 
a deeper sense they are to be found in the as 
surances of a living word that the best experi- 
ence of the past can speak directly to the indi 
vidual as the voice of God. 
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Archaeology and the Bible 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE—THE EVOLUTION OF 
SYSTEMS OF DEFENSE IN PALESTINE 


Dr. Lynn Harper Woon, Jastrow Fellow, American School of Oriental Research 


and forbidding as fortifications, one might 

be forgiven for feeling that it could not re- 
flect to any great extent the ebb and tide of the 
political, social, and economic fortunes of a 
people like the Israelites, who attempted to 
gather together the threads of disorganization, 
build a nation with centralized control, and 
give a great heritage to the world. Yet man’s 
life and thought has always been intimately 
associated with the necessary provision for his 
protection, and it is not surprising to find that 
the evolution of the systems of defense in 
Palestine reflects, at least to some extent, the 
same evolution of man’s cultural processes in 
this national corridor as has been revealed 
through other phases of historical and arch- 
aeological findings. 

Archaeology has demonstrated that early life 
in Palestine reaches back into the warious 
Stone Ages,’ with Troglodytes uniformly in- 
habiting the uplands. In some isolated sectors, 
however, as Tuleilat el-Ghassul, Jericho, or 
Beth-shan,* occupancy was partially or wholly 
above ground from the very beginning. It has 
been difficult to reconstruct the culture of these 
early times because of limited excavation of 
the Stone Age sites and because caves once 
used as dwellings were later converted into 
tombs or cisterns. However, it seems that 
these early inhabitants, like the cliff dwellers in 
the Mesa Verde district of Colorado and Ari- 
zona, depended not so much on exterior forti- 


|: dealing with a subject apparently so cold 
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fications as on properly constructed caves, to 
give them needed protection. One cannot study 
the complexity of chambers, the multiplicity of 
entrances, the various means of communication 
between rooms, and the methods of proper 
ventilation and water supply, as well illustrated 
in the caves at Gezer,’ without feeling that the 
Neolithic dweller used a great deal of ingenuity 
and forethought in the gradual creation of pro- 
tective measures for his family. 

In at least one instance a wall has been 
erected between a cave entrance and a nearby 
opening into an adjoining chamber, while in 
other cases niches or bays were cut into the 
wall ;* all of which in the darkness of the cave 
would furnish additional protection. Perhaps 
it was in such a niche as this in the cave of 
Engedi that David was pictured as standing 
as he clipped a bit of Saul’s garment. In one 
cave complex, Gezer 28 II, there are nine -en- 
trances, both overhead and lateral, at least 
three “squeeze” passages leading from one 
room to another, and a seventy-five foot tun- 
nel connecting two parts of the complex con- 
structed on two different levels and joined: by 
a vertical hole. Directly in front of several 
entrances are cistern openings, that, for an 
intruder ignorant of the cave plan, would make 
an efficient trap. They would also greatly aid 
in keeping the cave dry in time of storm and 
in providing proper water supply for the 
home. In some caves a ladder was required to 
reach the floor from the overhead entrance.° 

That which excavations revealed as fact, the 
various Biblical authors have mentioned in re- 


* R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer (3 
vols. ; London: John Murray, (1912), I, 87-92, 112-141, 
fig. 38; III, pl. XIV. 


* Ibid., I, 102. 

5 R. A. 8. Macalister and J. G. Duncan, “Excavations 
on the Hill of Ophel, Jerusalem,” AnPEF,IV (1925-26), 
21-25; Duncan, Digging Up Biblical History (2 vols. ; 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1931), I, 14-17. 

® Gen. 19:30. 
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peated instances. Lot used a cave as a home.* 
David hid in the cave of Adullam, and outlaws 
attached themselves to him there.” Obadiah 
hid fifty prophets in a cave for fear of Jezebel.* 
After using it for a home and a fortress the 
Troglodyte, like Abram, also used it for a 
tomb.” His various methods of cave design 
stood him in good stead and again and again 
man has returned to subterranean cavities and 
winding passages for a safe retreat, as witness 
the dugouts and bomb shelters of the world 
war. 

Sometime about the middle of the third mil- 
lennium a radical change came over the lives 
of men dwelling in this rocky bridge-head be- 
tween Egypt and the Euphrates; just how, no 
one as yet knows. We have, however, records 
of the movements of armies across this country, 
of the ingress of new peoples, and of com- 
mercial relations between Egypt and other na- 
tions that resulted in the crossing of Palestine 
by caravans and the establishing of trade 
routes.*° 

At least one of the results of this activity 
was a definite movement to construct cities 
above ground, though for a few generations 
some communities apparently gave little 


7 I Sam. 12: 1-2. 

* I Kings 18: 4. 

* Gen. 23: 9. 

1° Compare J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1906), pp. 48-144; with 
I. M. Price, Great Cylinder Inscriptions of Gudea (2d 
ed.; 2 vols.; Leipsig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1927), p. 62; 
W. F. Petrie, Deshasheh (London: Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1898), pp. 5-6, pl. IV; W. F. Albright, “Pales- 
tine in the Earliest Historical Period,” JPOS, XV 
(1935), 215-216; N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine I,” AASOR, XIV (1934), 81; H. Frankfort, 
“Egypt and Syria in the First Intermediate Period,” 
JEA, XII (1926), 80-99; Albright, “The Egyptian Em- 
pire in Asia in the Twenty-first Century,” JPO8, VIII 
(1928), 223-256; and A. H. Gardiner, “The Tomb of a 
Much-traveled Theban Official,” JEA, TV (1917), 28 f. 
11 Sites that were later strongly fortified as Megiddo; 
G. Schumacher, Tell el Mutesellim (2 vols. in 3; Leip- 
zig: R. Haupt, 1906), Band I, pp. 11-12; and Lachish ; 
J. L. Starkey, “Excavations in Palestine, Tell ed- Du- 
weir,” QDAP, IV (1935), 206-207; at first appeared 
to give little thought to a city wall. At Debir it was 
not until the fourth stratum from the bottom was 
reached that evidences of fortifications were found. 
Albright, “Third Campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim,” 
BASOR, No. 39 (1930), p. 3. In Beth-shan no de- 
fenses were found in the lowest stratum, but yA 
convex brick were found that were quite simi 
those in contemporary levels at Nippur. FitzGerald, 
“Excavations at Beth-shan in 1933,” PEFQS (1934), 
pp. 123-134. 


thought to fortifying their cities against for- 


eign attack.** Where fortifications were built, 


however, there is evidence that the Troglo. 
dyte’s skill in rock cutting nad not been for- 
gotten. In Tell el-Ajjul a tremendous fosse, 
part of which was cut in the soft rock, encircled 
the city on three sides for a distance of four 
thousand feet. On a causeway on the eastern 
side of the city openings to two tunnels were 
found, leading away some distance to sunken 
pits which Clarke thinks were part of the de- 
fense system.’* Macalister found further evi- 
dence of rock cutting in his “Zedek Valley” 
just to the north of the Jebusite ruins on the 
hill of Ophel in Jerusaleum,** as well as the 
famous water passage at Gezer, where a fine 
tunnel led down through solid rock to an under- 
ground spring rising in a natural cave some 
ninety-four feet below the surface of the 
rock.** 

The uncertainty of the times so far as com- 
munal protection was concerned is well illus- 
trated by a house found in Debir in stratum G. 
It had a large rectangular courtyard, three 
sides of which were outside walls. In one of 
these walls was an outside door furnished with 
a heavy eight-inch door socket, still in situ.” 
The house proper, on the fourth side opposite 
the entrance, contained living and perhaps stor- 
age rooms. Pottery remains dated this stratum 
in the nineteenth century when there was still 
no national organization, each town and oft- 
times each family being responsible for its own 
welfare. 

The early walls were faced both inside and 
out with megalithic blocks of stone, but the 
center was regularly filled with earth and rub- 
ble, well tamped.** At et-Tell (Ai?) the walls 


32 Petrie, Ancient Gaza I (4 vols.; London: British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1931-34), I, 11; II, 1; 
pl. LI; N. P. Clarke, “Ancient Defenses of Tell el- 
Ajjul,” Ancient Egypt (1932), pp. 10-12. 

18 Macalister, “Report on Excavation of Eastern Hill 
of Jerusalem,” PEFQS (1934), pp. 57-58. 

Excavation of Gezer, I, 256-265; ITI, pl. 


15 MG. Kyle, Excavating Ten Cities 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1934), p. 197. 
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varied greatly in thickness, and on the east 
some ‘indication of a double wall was found.*' 


Most of the walls, at least in the early part, 


of this period were not reinforced by towers 
or buttresses. It is probable, however, that be- 
fore the Hyksos entered the country such addi- 
tion to the fortification was introduced. The 
Gezer wall was found to have been strength- 
ened by towers at approximate ninety-foot in- 
tervals, and a crude representation of such re- 
inforcements is found on the Deshasheh re- 
lief.** Inside an outline of the city plan are 
depicted scenes from a battle where women as 
well as men are defending the city. Outside, 
men are using pikes to undermine the wall, 
while inside, a man on his knees motions for 
quiet while he listens to the sounds from with- 
out. The use of ladders, bows, slings, and 
battle axes is also illustrated. 

Gates from this late EB and early MB pe- 
riod are scarce. Gezer is at present the only site 
where such a gate has been uncovered. Though 
the wall itself was of stone, the gate was a 
straight entrance some forty-two feet long by 
nine feet wide between two brick towers. A 
six-foot stone dado paneling almost two feet 
thick lined either side of the passage, the 
spaces between the huge blocks of stone being 
filled in with rough masonry. No sign of a 
door socket was found nor evidence as to how 
the passage was roofed.** By way of compari- 
son the northeast gate of Nippur’®’ does not 
seem to be so well guarded, although it does 
have a large moat or ship canal that offers a 
deterrent to attack. 

Thus, a study of the fortifications of these 
centuries shows not only increased occupancy 


1¢ § Yeivin, “Masonry of the EB People,” PEFQS 
(1934), pp. 189-191, feels that this type of masonry 
might have been invented by a people accustomed to 
building in mud brick. At least it would be perfectly 
natural for those constructing these fortifications to 
gain as much information as possible from the meth- 
ods of their neighbors in other lands. 

17 J. Marquet-Krause, “Les fouilles de et-Tell en 
1934,” Syria, XVI (1935), pl. i 

as Petrie, Deshasheh, pp. 5-6, IV. 

Macalister, Excavation of 242-243; pls. 
Fisher, Excavations at Nippur 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1905), pp. 21-24 
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above ground and an acceptance of civic plans 
from other countries, but also an adaptation of 
these plans to the special needs in Palestine, re- 
flecting a virile though perhaps primitive cul- 
ture. 

At the time of the great Hyksos incursion in 
the eighteenth century the ordinary fortified 
town with its crowded quarters and narrow 
streets proved inadequate for the needs of these 
warriors who introduced the use of the horse 
and chariot. Two general types of fortification 
were used by these invaders during their con- 
trol of Egypt, Palestine and Syria. The first 
expressed itself in the form of a mighty en- 
campment, sometimes a thousand yards square, 
surrounded by earth ramparts fifty to seventy- 
five feet high, with sides so steep no attacking 
army could easily pass over them. Such sites 
are found at Hazor in northern Galilee or Ask- 
alon in the southern part of Palestine.** In 


Hazor advantage. was taken of two existing 
wadies and the space between them was pro- 
tected by ramparts while in Askalon the sea 
formed the west side and the earth fortifica- 
tions were rather semicircular in plan. Con- 
temporary fortification similar to these in type 
were found outside Palestine in such places as 
Carchemish,**Qatna,** and Tell el- Yehudiyeh.** 


The second type expressed itself in the form 
of a stone revetment placed at the base of the 
city wall to make impossible the close approach 
of engines of war. These revetments were 
plastered with a hard coat of clay that made 
the dislodgment of individual stones very diffi- 
cult and created an appearance similar to the 
outside of a plastered earth rampart. This 
type was clearly a modification of the rampart, 


21 J. Garstang, “The Site of Hazor,” AAA, XIV, 
(1927), 37; Joshua and Judges (London: Constable 
& Co., 1931), pp. 183-186; 359. 

a Woolley and T. E. Lawrence, 
a vols. ; London: British Museum, 1921), 38 f. 
23 Comte du M. du Buisson, “Les ruines 
Syria, VII (1926), 289-325, pls. XLIX-LI; VIII (1927), 
13-33. Albright was among the first to suggest its 
connection with the Hyksos. ' See BASOR, No. 21 
(1926), p. 60. 
2¢ Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (London: Uni- 
vera? College School of Archaeology, 1906), pp. 2-9, 
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and the fact of its being associated with Hyk- 
sos pottery, introduced for the first time in this 
period, permits the responsibility for this ef- 
fective protection of the wall base to be laid on 
these ingenious rulers from the north. Such 
revetments as these have been uncovered in 
Taanach,** Shechem,** Jericho,** Tell el-Hesy 
(perhaps the Biblical Eglon),** Debir,** Jer- 
usalem,’* and Keisan, just north of Haifa.** 
In each case the pottery found indicates Hyksos 
occupancy. 

What might constitute a combination of both 
types is seen in such places as Megiddo,** Tell 
ed-Duweir,** Tell el-Ajjul,"* or Tell Fara, 
which Petrie calls Beth Pelet.** Because of its 
strategic location a natural hill was often chosen 
as a site to be fortified. In such places a fosse 
was usually thrown around the base of the hill 
and the side of the tell was stoned up and 
plastered to form a glacis. Sometimes, as at 
Tell Fara, the natural slope of the tell was fur- 
ther enhanced by a rampart built on the brow 
of the hill. Sometimes, as at Jericho,** the 
the size of the city was increased, in this case 
enclosing the bountiful spring Ain Sultan with- 
in the fortifications. 

The Hyksos recognized the gate as a weak 
point in the city fortification, and so it is inter- 
esting to see the methods of construction evolve 
from a simple gateway to masked entrances 
that would prohibit engines of war being so 
25 E. Sellin, Tell Taannek (Wien: Carl Gerold, 1904), 
te ‘Albright, “Archaeological News of 1928,” AJA, 
XXXIII (1929), 139. 

27 Garstang, “The Walls of Jericho,” PEFQS (1931), 
pp. 187-190. 

28 F. J. Bliss, A ens of Many Cities (London: PEF 
Committee, 1898), p. 18. 

2* Albright, “The Fourth Joint Campaign of Exca- 
vation at Tell Beit Mirsim,” BASOR, No. 47 (1932), 
pp. 8 f.; ZAW, XLVII (1929), 6 f. 

2° Duncan, “Third Quarterly Report on the Excava- 


gg the Eastern Hill of Jerusalem,” PEFQS (1924), 
p. 125. 

31 A. Rowe, “Excavations in Palestine 1934-35, Tell 
Keisan,” QDAP, V (1936), 208. 

22 Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 23-26. 

*3 Starkey, “Excavations at Tell ed-Duweir,” PEFQS 
(1934), pp. 164-175. 

*4 Petrie, Ancient Gaza, II, 1-3, pl. LI. 

*5 Petrie, Beth Pelet I (Tell Fora) (London: Brit- 
ish School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1930), pp. 15-17, 
pis. LI-LII. 

%* Garstang, “The Walls of Jericho,” PEFQS (1931), 
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effectively used, and triple openings, where 
in case of need additional solid doors could be 
secured in position. While the southern and 
western gates to the Jebusite city on Ophel 
were both simple entrances,*’ the latter was 
protected on the outside by a narrow ledge of 
rock serving as an approach ramp, and on 
entering one faced an escarpment higher than 
one’s head, which had to be circumvented be- 
fore entering the town. In Tell el-Yehudiyeh 
a ramp mounting over the earthworks was pro- 
tected on either side by great bastions, virtu- 
ally turning it into a sunken causeway thirty- 
five feet wide.*” At Debir the east gate ap- 
peared to have been placed in a tower, and the 
road to it was protected on either side by a 
bastion, making approach impossible except 
along a prescribed area.*” The same general 
idea of an elevated terrace to protect the en- 
trance is also seen at Hazor.*® At Shechem 
the northwest entrance, belonging probably to 
the last of this period is a triple gateway which 
opens on the palace-temple area, and is similar 
in principle to the east gate of Qatna.** In 
the recesses between the doors there was room 
for seats or guard chambers. While the west 
gate of the Jebusite city was protected on the 
inside, there was found at Alisar in Anatolia a 
simple gateway having a screen wall directly 
in front of the towers that compelled those 
entering to approach with the right side toward 
the wall, thus exposing the unprotected side to 
the watchers above.** 

As the city area became necessarily larger, 
it was only natural to find a specially fortified 
area within called the acropolis. Remains of 
such citadels have been found at Carchemish 


27 J. W. Crowfoot, “Excavations on Ophel, 1928,” 
PEFQS (1929), pp. 150-152. Little wonder that David 
found this “upper city” impregnable. 

*8 Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pp. 2-9. 

me —_ Excavating Kirjath-sepher’s Ten Cities, pp. 
on Garstang, “The Site of Hazor,” AAA, XIV (1927), 
41 du Buisson, “L’ancienne Qatna,” Syria, VIII 
(1927), 280-281. 

42 H. H. von der Osten, Discoveries in Anatolia (“Ori- 
ental Institute Communications”; No. 14 [Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933]), pp. 40-44. 

#2 Woolley and Lawrence, Carchemish, II, 41-47. 
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and Hazor** and possibly what Josephus speaks 
of as the “upper city’** at Ophel, the south- 
eastern hill of Jerusalem.** More complete ex- 
cavation will undoubtedly reveal Hyksos cita- 
dels in other Palestinian strongholds for this 
feature of civic planning was soon destined to 
become an integral part of the fortifications. 

Again, in the providing of an adequate water 
supply, the Hyksos showed their originality 
and enterprise. The Jebusites, for example, 
worked out.a tunnel labyrinth reaching from 
within the walls to the Gihon spring some one- 
hundred fifty feet below the town,‘’ while at 
Gaza large wells were constructed going down 
about seventy feet to living water.*" At Jer- 
icho the spring was placed well within the city 
fortifications, providing an abundant supply for 
the inhabitants and making it impossible for 
an enemy to use the water. So from the Eu- 
phrates to the Nile, the Hyksos, in their power 
of adaptation, in their ingenious methods of 
construction, and well-thought-out civic plans, 
showed a largeness of vision that, coupled with 
the disintegrated conditions in Egypt, made 
them the masters for generations of this na- 
tional corridor. 

Between the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt and the advent of the Hebrews in 
Canaan** Egypt did not seek to develop the 
potential wealth of Palestine, preferring to 
keep this corridor as a buffer state between her 
and the east, and to consume what revenue she 
could wring from her vassals. There was a 


‘* Garstang, “The Site of Hazor,” AAA, XIV (1927), 
35-39. 

*S Josephus Ant. v. 2. 2. 

‘* Map Supplement to AnPEF, IV (1923-25). 

‘TE. W. G. Masterman, “The Ophel Hill,” PEFQS 
(1923), pp. 40-41. 

*’ Petrie, Ancient Gaza, IV, 2-3, pl. LXIII. 

‘* Hall, in company with Hommel and others, places 
the Exodus as early as the expulsion of the Hyksos 
in the beginning of the XVIII Dynasty. H. R. Hall, 
Ancient History of the Near East (7th ed.; London: 
Methuen & Co., 1927), pp. 403-409. Garstang, after 
examining Jericho, feels certain of a date c. 1400 for 
the entry into Canaan. Garstang, Joshua and Judges, 
p. 147; PEFQS (1932), p. 150. Albright suggests a 
date of 1290 for the entry. Albright, Recent Discov- 
eries in Bible Lands (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1936), p. 30. Petrie gives some nine reasons for 
thinking the entry should be as late as 1186. Petrie, 
Palestine and Israel (London: Society far Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1934), pp. 54-58. 


unity of power and government during the 
Hyksos supremacy that was concretely ex- 
pressed in the unity of design in fortifications, 
but a study of the excavated sites belonging 
to this period of Egyptian overlordship shows 
no such unity, but, on the contrary, a very def- 
inite disorganization, and a dependence placed 
in some outside controlling power. Gaza was 
almost abandoned.** ‘Tell ed-Duweir, twenty- 
five miles inland, flourished to such an extent 
that the town overflowed the Hyksos fortifica- 
tions and suburbs were built up. Perhaps 
Egypt put the inhabitants of both cities under 
the leadership of one prince, allowing them to 
repair the ramparts only to the extent necessary 
for local protection.** Some cities, as Tell es- 
Safi for instance, were unwalled,** while other 
places like Tell el-Hesy,°* Beth-shan,** or Meg- 
iddo,** reveal large complexes that could be 
military storehouses or residences of vassal 
kings. Doubtless the king had a palace or com- 
bined residence and strong tower, from which 
his mercenaries could control any local upris- 
ing; anything more serious would have been 
referred to the authorities in Egypt. 


Other cities were definitely fortified, as for 
example, Beth Shemesh, where the walls were 
strengthened by large towers or bastions,** or 
Debir, where the revetment of the Hyksos city, 
weakened in the destruction wrought by Phar- 
aoh, was merely repaired by the addition of an 
eight-foot wall inside the revetment.** In Jer- 
icho, for the first time in the history of Pales- 
tine, clear indication is found of a city having 
a double wall as its outer fortification. The ex- 
terior wall was about six feet thick, while the 


(ister ie “Excavations in Palestine’ AJA, XXVIII 
51 Starkey, “Excavations at Tell ed-Duweir,” PEFQS 
(1934), pp. 164-175. 

52 Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 
1898-1900 (London: PEF Committee, 1902), pp. 28-35. 
53 Petrie, Tell el-Hesy (London: Watt, 1891), p. 13. 
54 A. Rowe, “The Palestine Expedition, 1928 Season,” 
MJ, XX (1929), 46 f. 

55 Schumacher, op. cit., Ia, 37-43. 

“Excavations at Ain Shems,” AnPEF, 
57 Albright, The agony of Palestine and the 
Bible (3d ed.; New York: F. H. Revell, 1935), p. 92. 
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inner one, some fifteen feet away, was twice 
as thick and probably much higher.** Two 
large towers, and a migdol in the northwest 
corner of the city, were salient features of the 
fortification. 

In making a general comparison of town 
sites of this period, one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the difference between the forti- 
fications in Palestine and those in nations to 
the north. The Hittites, for example, were, 
during this period, strongly entrenched in Ana- 
tolia. Their capital Boghaz Keui, was central- 
ly located on one of the affluents of the Halys 
and was in the height of its prosperity about 
the fifteenth century.** The city occupied the 
circuitous crests of precipitous hills overlook- 
ing the wadies, and was almost half a square 
mile in area. Nothing is seen in Palestine that 
can begin to compare with its impregnability 
and size. Its inaccessible fortresses, its double 
walls and posterns, and its massive gate towers 
guarding the ramps approaching the entrances, 
indicate its builders were generations in ad- 
vance of their time. 

The city water supply at this time depended 
on cisterns, as in Debir;** or springs, as in 
Khirbet Belameh (Ibleam),°* and Megiddo ;** 
or wells, as in Beth Shemesh.** The spring at 
Ibleam was reached by a rock hewn tunnel 
while at Megiddo, an artificial subway pierced 
the town wall and emerged from the hill near 
the cave entrance which was well guarded. 

Harmonizing with the statements found on 
the commercial tablets of this period,** all this 
variety of plan and construction reflects the ex- 
istence of a polyglot of nations in Palestine that 
lacked the national organization afforded by 


5% Garstang, “Sir C. Marston’s Expedition of 1930,” 
PEFQS (1930), pp. 123-132; “Jericho, City of Necrop- 
olis,” AAA, XXI (1934), 132. 

5*® Garstang, The Hittite Empire (London: Constable 
& Co., 1929), p. 95. 

*°® Kyle, op. cit., p. 74. 

*1 W. J. Phythian-Adams, “The Site of Ibleam,” 
PEFQS (1922), pp. 142-147. 

*2 R. S. Lamon, The Megiddo Water System (“Orien- 
tal Institute Publications”; XXXII [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935]), pp. 1-37. 

*% Mackenzie, op. cit., II (1912-13), 17, pl. I. 

*°¢ F. Hrozny in E. Sellin, op. cit., pp. 113-121. 
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the Hyksos. The silos, storage rooms, and vast 
numbers of storage jar sherds found, indicate 
the correctness of the Biblical writer’s state- 
ment when he said the spies returned reporting 
this land to be a country of potential wealth, 
but there was a vast difference between Pales- 
tine under the Hyksos who were developing it 
as their own empire, and under the Egyptians 
who wished to hold it only as a buffer state and 
to consume its revenue themselves. 


The migratory waves and international dis- 
turbances from the close of the Late Bronze 
Age on kept each nation in the Near East‘ 
battling for life and produced new and acute 
problems of adjustment and relationship. In- 
creased population brought increased trade. 
Greed, and the jealous pride of growing na- 
tions, caused them to campaign for wealth and 
extended power. It was natural that this should 
express itself in terms of brick and mortar, in 
clever schemes of fortification and in impreg- 
nable fortresses that reflected the spirit of the 
builders. 


The results of excavation in the various 
cities of this Hebrew period impress one with 
the evident differences in the amount and man- 
ner of fortification. Biblical citations, how- 
ever,’” intimate that Solomon instituted a plan 
whereby cities were graded according to their 
military importance, and archaeological finds 
have shown that some such plan continued 
through the days of the divided monarchy. 
With this in mind the apparent variation at 
once becomes a good illustration of an imperial 
organization whereby the resources of the 
country were commandeered to properly fortify 
approaches to the capital city, money being 
spent conservatively on the military centers 
according to their rank, but lavished on the 
residence of the king. The most northern city 
mentioned in this list in I Kings 9: 15-18, is 
Hazor which guarded the great road from 
Egypt to Damascus, and as a border town was 


*s I Kings 9: 15-18. 
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probably fortified in a strong but not ornate 
fashion, as indicated by the stone fortifications 
dating to Solomon’s time.** Megiddo con- 
trolled the pass from the coastal plain of Es- 
draelon. The thick outer wall, at places but- 
tressed on the inside, and at other places sup- 
ported by an inner wall separated from it by a 
narrow intramural space, the quarters for sol- 
diers, the stables for horses, the large storage 
halls, and the water tunnel, all testify to the 
fitness of the city to perform its task of being 
a deterrent to hostile forces and of collecting 
custom from caravans.** In all probability the 
great road also passed through Gezer which 
Pharaoh gave his daughter, Solomon’s wife, 
as a wedding present.°* Here excavation re- 
veals the addition to the Canaanite walls of 
numerous towers, not bonded to the wall, of 
the same superior masonry that characterized 
the buildings at Megiddo.** 

Beth-horon and Baalath evidently guarded 
the wadies leading toward Jerusalem from the 
great road. Tamar’® is thought to be the mod- 
ern el-Kurnub south of Hebron, guarding the 
road through the Arabah to Edom and Akabah. 
Perhaps this was a border fortress similar to 
that found by Woolley at Ain el-Guderat, 
which scholars think is the site of ancient 
Kadesh Barnea,’* or to another that Bliss ex- 
cavated at Zakariya. If Albright’s idea that 
the fortifications found at Gibeah (Tell el-Ful) 
are only the southwest corner of a larger cita- 
del occupied by Saul’* should prove to be cor- 
rect, it would be quite similar in plan to both 
of the fortresses just mentioned, and to one 
found by Woolley at Qasr er-Ruheibeh ( Anci- 


io Gorstans. “The Site of Hazor,” AAA, XIV (1927), 

*T P. L. O. Guy, Excavations at Megiddo (“Oriental 

Institute Communications”; No. 9 [Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1931]), pp. 29 f., fig. 14; Lamon, 

op. cit., pp. 1-37. 

** I Kings 3: 1. 

*® Macalister, Excavation of Gezer, I, 244-255. 

7° G. A. Smith, Jerusalem from the Earliest Times to 

ise 70 Be vols.; London: Hodder « Stoughton, 
dD. 

me Duncan, Digging Up Biblical History. I, 227 f. 

* Albright, “A New Campaign of Excavation at 

Gibeah of Saul,” BASOR, No. 52 (1933), pp. 6-12. 
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ent Rehoboth),’* and to another discovered by 
Glueck in his recent explorations in Moab at 
Rujm el-Heri, some ten miles northwest of 
Madeba.** Protected in most cases by double 
walls and strong towers these fortresses be- 
came formidable guardians of the highways. 

Later, probably in the days of the divided 
monarchy, when Judah had to protect her 
shrinking domain, cities like Mizpah,** guard- 
ing the northern approach to Jerusalem, or 
Lachish, protecting the Shephelah from at- 
tacks from the south, took the place of heavily 
fortified outposts in the days of Solomon. Tell 
en-Nasbeh, which most scholars now recognize 
as Mizpah, has furnished the most complete ex- 
ample of Iron Age fortifications yet found in 
Palestine. Surrounded by a double wall, the 
outside one being twenty-six feet thick in 
places and strengthened by huge towers of 
salient construction, protected at the base by a 
stone revetment smoothly plastered to form a 
glacis, and possessing a unique type of forti- 
fied entrance, this site illustrates the care lav- 
ished upon Judah’s cities of second rank.*® 
Lachish was also protected by a double wall 
erected over the old Hyksos revetment as a 
foundation and properly buttressed and paneled 
to make it almost impregnable. Biblical cita- 
tions indicate that Rehoboam fortified it along 
with many other cities in Judah,’ that some 
ten years after the destruction of Samaria, 
Sennacherib threatened a like fate to Lachish 
only to have Hezekiah pay the required trib- 
ute,"* and that finally Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed it along with Jerusalem in the sixth 
century.’° 


In the national organization of cities ac- 
cording to Solomon’s plan there were, beside 


78 Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, Vol. 
III of AnPEF (1914-15), p. 41. 

74 Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine II,” 
AASOR, XV (1935), 110, pl. XXI 
75 Kings 15 :22. 

76 W. F. Bade, Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh (Pales- 
tine Institute Publications.” ; No. 1 (Berkeley: Pales- 
tine Institute, 1928]), pp. 15-30. 

77 II Chron. 11: 5-9. 

78 II Kings 18: 14. 

7° Jer. 34: 7. 
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these military centers, storage cities*’ where 
supplies for the king and his household were 
kept under the supervision of royal officials.** 
A large number of grain pits found in Debir 
suggests the likelihood of its being a storage 
city as well as a “book town.” Perhaps also 
such a storage city was Tell el-Hesy, where in 
successive strata complexes resembling migdols 
or official residences were found. In the days 
of the Judges there was a migdoi in Shechem, 
evidently near the temple and also the north- 
west gate, as has been verified by excavation.** 
In Thebez, northeast of Shechem, the people 
fled into one such tower as a place of refuge 
from Abimelech.** Uzziah is spoken of as 
building migdols in the wilderness.** Such a 
migdol, dated to the ninth century, was found 
in Gibeah in the stratum above the fortress at- 
tributed to the time of Saul.** It was evidently 
similar in general design to that shown on the 
Karnak reliefs of Sethos I.°* Surrounded on 
all sides by a glacis supported by a heavy dou- 
ble-faced wall filled with earth, such a tower 
whether small or large could afford real pro- 
tection to those within. These retreats were 


common in the smaller towns, replacing the . 


larger city acropolis, and seemed to play an 
important part in the defense system. 

Shechem shows signs of having been re- 
built during this period, but it soon relinquished 
the place of importance it had enjoyed for 
centuries in favor of Samaria, the capital of 
the northern kingdom, located oniy a few miles 
to the west. No city remains previous to this 
Hebrew period were found confirming the 
Biblical statement that Omri was the purchaser 
of the site and first builder of the city.*’ 
Little remains, however, of his fortifications, 
the walls and gates of succeeding strata having 


8° IT Kings 9:19; II Chron. 8:6. 

$1 II Chron. 11:11. 

82 Judges 9: 46-49. 

Judges 9: 51-53. 

*4 II Chron. 26: 10. 

85 Albright, “Excavations at Gibeah of Benjamin,” 

AASOR, IV (1922-23), 52. 

** Gardiner, “The Ancient Military Road Between 
and Palestine,” JEA, VI (1920), 99-102, pl. XII. 
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8? I Kings 16: 24. 
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replaced them. These few surviving traces, 
however, such as the footing trenches cut in the 
solid rock, and the few stones of the wall still 
in situ, indicate that much time and money 
was lavished on Jerusalem's rival city. 

By combining the results of the piecemeal 
excavations carried on at Jerusalem in such 
places as are not inaccessible because of mod- 
ern buildings or tombs, a fairly accurate story 
of its past history may be obtained. Probably 
the city that David took from the Jebusites 
and refortified, occupied the eastern hill now 
known as Ophel, and possessed at least three 
and possibly four gates well protected by tow- 
ers."" While David used the threshing floor of 
Araunah as an altar,** there is no record of his 
having fortified that area. This seems to have 
been the work of Solomon who built “the wall 
of Jerusalem round about.’*” Recent excava- 
tions carried on at the citadel’’ have brought 
to light certain bits of masonry dating back 
to Solomon’s day that were quite similar to the 
masonry in the lower Bliss wall,** which rather 
throws the weight of evidence toward thinking 
the south wall of the city then ran southeast 
from the southern slope of the western hill, . 
parallel to the axis of the Hinnom valley, and 
crossed the Tyropean to a point below the pool 
of Siloam. Thus it would be safe to say that 
in this period of Israel’s history at least a ma- 
jor portion of what is now the temple area, 
the western hill, the Tyropean valley, and the 
hill of Ophel, were enclosed within the walls. 
Biblical citations make it clear that these walls 
suffered much during the years of the divided 
monarchy prior to Nebuchadnezzar’s con- 
quest.** 


**® Compare Josephus Ant. iii. 1, 2, with II Sam. 5: 9, 
and II Chron. 32: 30, with the fact that no sherds 
earlier than Israelite have been found on the western 
hill. 

*®° II Sam. 24: 16-24. 

*° Kings 3: 1. 

*1 C. N. Johns, “Excavations at the Citadel, Jerusa- 
lem,” QDAP (1936), pp. 127-133. 

*2 See Bliss and Dickie Excavations at Jerusalem, 
1894-1897 (London: PEF Committee, 1898), Pocket 


. 12: 2-9; If Kings 14: 15: IY Chron. 
4 II Chron. 33:14; If 
3: 14. 
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The Israelites appear to have been a nation 
alert enough to study the plans of defense of 
their neighbors and to adapt them to the better 
protection of their own country. They did not 
seem satisfied to be mere copyists, but worked 
out improvements that would make their walls 
and gates just a bit better than others. For 
example, they could copy the direct triple en- 
trance of Carchemish** at Megiddo, and im- 
prove it by putting a fortified court in front 
of the gateway.** Again they did not have the 
canals that Babylon used so effectively to pro- 
tect her double walls and entrances,°’* but the 
sloping mountain side before the double walls 
of Lachish restrained hostile forces in as ef- 
ficient a manner.** The canals could be emptied 
of their water, but the mountain could not be 
deprived of its slope. The Babylonian draw- 
bridge was displaced by an approaching ramp 
where many a warrior paid the price of a side 
exposed to the towering battlements. The 
double set of gates at Babylon was, in principle, 
strengthened at Lachish by making the intra- 
mural space a ramp, strongly fortified. Or 
again, they could take a double gate at Alisar®* 
with its recessed front entrance and exposed 
towers, and change it to a double entrance at 
Mizpah, overlapping the walls in such a way 
that less tower space was exposed to the en- 
emy’s attack, and a larger entrance recess was 


. of the Hebrews. 
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provided. Or again, they had the. ability to 
rework a plan such as is found in the Canaan- 
itish east gate of Debir, and increase its ef- 
ficiency by changing it from a direct to an in- 
direct entrance.°° 

While in this period the discovery of horned 
altars, or clay incense burners, vases, and fig- 
urines, or proto-Ionic capitals*’*’’ as well as the 
description of the temple objects at Jerusa- 
lem’** indicate a limited use of sculptural de- 
tail, yet the profusion of relief glorifying the 
gods or the king, such as is seen on the walls 
and gates of most of the cities outside Pales- 
tine is noticeably absent from the fortifications 
Perhaps this may reflect the 
efforts of what May calls an “idealistically- 
minded minority” to take certain cultural pat- 
terns from the groups around them and, ac- 
cepting or rejecting certain parts, remotivate 
the result for use in their own peculiar culture 
or philosophy of life. 


er and Lawrence, Carchemish, pp. 74-75, pl. 


*5 Guy, op. cit., pp. 24-27. 

*¢ E. Unger, Babylon, die heilige Stadt (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1931), pl. X. 

*7 Starkey, “Tell Duweir,” PEFQS (1933), pp. 197- 
198. 

*8 von der Osten, op. cit., pp. 9-21. 

*® Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, pp. 117-119. 

10° H. G. May and R. M. Engberg, Material Remains 
of the Megiddo Cult (“Oriental Institute Publications” ; 
XXVI [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935)), 


pp. 4-42. 
201 | Kings 6: 23-30; 7: 15-45. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Kirsopp Lake and Silva 
Lake. Harpers, 1937, Pp X—297. 


The scholarly strength of this book is its 
weakness for the lay reader, for it seems never 
to be able to decide anything. It will knock 
dogma sky-hgh. The reader may need his 
his trusty prayer-and-faith compass to make a 
happy landing. However, the volume was not 


written to evangelize anybody, but to present 
New Testament facts, theories, pros and cons. 
Possibly all this is its highest recommendation, 
for the sincere reader will realize more than 
ever that Christanity has a central core apart 
from confusing records and first century con- 
flict of opinions about Christ. 

The authors seem to have noted every ques- 
tion that ever puzzled New Testament scholars, 
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and have arrayed therewith the significant data. 
The form is excellent. By format and num- 
erals problems are presented, possibilities 
noted, necessary eliminations made, possible 
conclusions or theories indicated. It is refresh- 
ing to find two such able scholars unblinded by 
traditional quellenkritik or recent formges- 
chichte, which “suggests a congregation which 
cherished established opinions and preachers 
who voiced them. But the Apostles were creat- 
ing opinions . . . it was not preaching... . 
there was not a community, but a group of 
communities.” In general discussion there is 
satisfying introduction of great names in the 
field, such as Gunkel, Dibelius, Schweitzer, 
Harnack, Holtzmann, et al. 

Opinion and curiosity bulked large in moti- 
vating gospel authors. Mark may yet be 
thought of as the vehicle of a Petrine teaching. 
Luke’s association with Paul and his profession 
are both questionable, but he probably had 
access to a diary. John is clearly sacramental, 
thus differing from the synoptics and agreeing 
with Justin Martyr and developing Catholic 
Christendom. Bacon’s “Fourth Gospel in His- 
tory and Research” is noted, but his posthum- 
ous “Gospel of the Hellenists” and Torrey’s 
mooted theories of an Ephesian translator and 
Aramaic origins get scant attention,—rather 
surprising in a book so replete with detail. 

Following the excellent critical chapters on 
specific books, Part II recreates the New Testa- 
ment background, the syncretistic tendencies in- 
volving Hellenism and oriental “denational- 
ized” cults, an illuminating term for the mys- 
tery religions. Here the authors throw much 
light upon Paul’s use of the word “Lord,” ob- 
viously not yet a full fledged Trinitarian 
theology. Of the Palestinian parties, the Es- 
senes get scant notice, though one might have 
expected some discussion in connection with 
apocalypticism. 

The volume is a gold mine of information. 


The Appendices are of exceptional merit, pre- 
senting pertinent Patristic text, numerous 
striking New Testament problems for further 
research and a most valuable classified biblio- 
graphy. In the hands of a pure academician, it 
would leave many a university student cold 
and weighted down with critical lumber. 
Properly handled by a virile teacher, it will 
provoke throught and stimulate to a finer ap- 
preciation of the New Testament and its mes- 
sage, for its very confusion is the murmur of 
many voices proclaiming good news. 

Carl Sumner Knopf 
School of Religion 
The Univ. of So. California 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. By Henry Martin Batten- 
house. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1937. 411 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is an introduction to the history of the 
New Testament. It is one of a number of col- 
lege textbooks on religion which have recently 
appeared from the Nelson press. The book 
is rather vividly written. The arrangement 
into thirty-six chapters and the provision of 
Bible Study outlines render the book adapted 
to textbook use. Successive sections of the 
volume deal with the literary history of the 
New Testament, the development of gospel 
tradition, a comparison of the four gospels, the 
world into which Jesus came, the life of Jesus, 
and the apostolic age. There is a concluding 
chapter which carries Christian history to the 
period of Constantine. 

The author states in his preface that “the 
Bible Study outlines are frankly prepared 
to induce a meditative as well as critical 
mood.” This statement of purpose appears 
to apply to the book as a whole and not 
merely to the questions for study. It ac- 
counts perhaps for the rather surprising in- 
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sertion into a narrative of the closing events 
in the Career of Jesus supposedly based upon 
the synoptic outline of sentences taken from 
the Johannine Farewell Discourse “Let not 
your heart be troubled, etc.” (p. 246). The 
net result of this meditative-critical approach 
is a tendency not to raise critical problems but 
to ignore them. There is no suggestion, for 
example, that some modern scholars of the 
gospels find no positive evidence that Jesus 
considered himself to be the Messiah. Even 
less pardonable is the reference to the “blight 
of Pharisaism,” ignoring the now generally ac- 
cepted more sympathetic understanding of 
Pharisaic religion. No suggestion is offered in 
connection with the gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
trial and death that there may be present in 
the gospels a late tendency to absolve Pilate 
from blame and to fix sole guilt upon the Jews. 
A similar criticism might be offered of the 
treatment of controversial points relating to 
the life and letters of Paul. In general, the 


author’s method appears to be simply to retell 
with insufficient critical appraisal the New 


Testament narrative. The originality of the 
book lies in its arrangement and in the supple- 
mentary and background material included by 
the author. 


Adelphia College Carl E. Purinton 


A FRESH APPROACH TO THE 
PSALMS) (International Library of Chris- 
tian Knowledge). W. O. E. Oesterley. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937. 303 pp. $2.50. 


Justification for the appearance of this popu- 
larly written handbook is to be found not only 
in the perennial religious value of the Psalms 
themselves, but also in the fact that recent 
studies have thrown much new light upon them. 
In his discussion, Prof. Oesterley first takes up 
such technical questions as Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian parallels, dates, structure, titles, liturgy, 
collections, music, and the use of Psalms in 
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synagogue and church. Then come chapters 
of interpretation and appreciation, devoted to 
the Messianic psalms, the ideas of God, sin, 
retribution and the life hereafter, and, finally, 
angelology and demonology. In general, the 
volume supplies in convenient and attractive 
form a thorough and up-to-date introduction 
to the Psalter. In addition to providing ade- 
quate background for the comprehension of the 
Psalms, it gives new incentive and impetus 
toward more extensive reading of them. 

Inevitably a study of this kind provokes dif- 
ferences of opinion. One may question, for 
example, the author’s right to make so radical 
a rearrangement of verses and half-verses in 
Ps. 87 (p. 197). Again, granting Duhm’s 
value as stimulant and tonic, is it safe to accept 
him as guide for the extensive emendation of 
Isaiah 53 (p. 262)? Many scholars will de- 
cide that Oesterley finds entirely too much 
hope of a future life in the Psalter. The con- 
fessedly intricate. subject of the Messianic 
Hope is not handled in the thorough-going way 
it requires. Did the Hebrews take their an- 
thropomorphisms quite so seriously as our 
author supposes (p. 214)? Must we not grant 
them more of poetic imagination than is our 
custom? And, finally, why does Professor 
Oesterley close his valuable monograph on the 
somewhat depressing minor note of demono- 
logy? Surely, it would have been psychologi- 
cally more effective and, more important still, 
fairer to the spiritual genius of the Psalmists, 
to climax with the great major theme of their 
boundless faith in God! 


Yale University George Dahl 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, Its Making and 


Meaning. By H. Wheeler Robinson: Nash- 
ville, Cokesury Press, 1937. Pp 247; $2.00. 


A reviewer naturally approves a volume so 
readable for layman, satisfying to the deeper 
student, and so often in agreement with one of 
his own. The author, principal of Regent’s 
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Park College and reader in biblical criticism at 
Oxford, presents the background, content, 
character and canon of the Old Testament. The 
impact of new data upon standard criticism is 
shown. 

The appendix outlines the biblical books, 
especially the prophets, and charts the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament. A brief biblio- 
graphy, evidently intended as a_ student’s 
library of ready reference, indicates critical 
sources, though omitting some highly desirable 
standard references that such a semi-popular 
volume might well note. 

The productions of American scholarship are 
under-rated. Mention could have been made, 
if only by footnote, of such suggestions as that 
Ezekiel may be pseudepigraphic; that the 
Hebrews had Anatolian origins; that Ezra 
might be fictitious (though Robinson ably leads 
the novice through the tangled Ezra- Nehemiah 
problem.) The possible Greek period origin 
and the philosophical aspects of Habakkuk are 
not suggested; Esther is given the standard 
nationalistic and Ecclesiastes the pessimistic 
interpretation. On the alphabet, Phoenicia 
gets undue credit, as compared with Petrie, 
Gardiner, Chicago University, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and Sinaitic 
finds. 

Though replete with detail, excellent in 
analysis of biblical structure ,and wholly accept- 
able in the student’s library, the book fails to 
capture the literary fire and religious dynamic 
of the Bible. There is more making than 
meaning. The characters are not quite alive. 
The reader does not walk with Jeremiah or 
suspect the poetic fire and verse technique of 
Nahum. Probably such criticism is unfair; 
it just isn’t that kind of a book. But the Bible 
is so important and multitudes so unresponsive 
to its values, that one wishes that every 
scholarly word might awaken vital response. 

Carl Sumner Knopf 
The Univ. of So. California 
School of Religion 


PROBLEMS OF THE HEBREW VER- 
BAL SYSTEM. G. R. Driver. C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1936. Pp. VII—165. $3.25. 


The name of Driver is famous in the field 
of Hebrew study and few students advance far 
without becoming familiar with the name and 
work of S. R. Driver. The present author is 
his son and work such as this adds fresh lustre 
to the name. This particular study moves on 
a wider basis than the elder Driver could have 
compassed and plainly reveals that to under- 
stand and know Hebrew a man must know and 
“think Oriental”. 

Bauer and Leander have taught us that 
Hebrew is a mixed speech ( Mischsprache) 
and the Old Testament itself might lead us to 
expect that for it plainly regards the Jew him- 
self as composite of Amorite and Hittite—per- 
haps we might say to-day Hurrian (Biblical 
Horite) for Hittite. The Hebrew verbal sys- 
tem, moreover, has always constituted a prob- 
lem as may be seen, e. g., from the fact that 
particular Psalms are interpreted by some 
commentators historically, by others eschato- 
logically. A sound exegesis must rest on a 
proper understanding of the Hebrew tenses 
and these in turn can only be understood in the 
light of the origin of particular forms. The 
author bases his inductions on a comprehensive 
examination of forms in the cognate languages 
and reaches the conclusion that the Hebrew 
forms are conflate and can only be clearly un- 
derstood in the light of Accadian, Aramaean 
and Hittite forms. A recognition of this fact 
should obviate the tendency to rash textual 
emendation and allow for the survival of un- 
usual forms. The writer has rendered a signal 
service by this volume and in the light of it we 
should attain a more exact understanding of 
the Old Testament and win a clearer view of 
its religious teaching. 

John Paterson 
Drew University 
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THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. Thos. L. 
Leishman and Arthur T. Lewis. Associated 
authors, Chicago, 1936. 272 pp. $2.75. 


This book attempts the impossible with fair 
success. In Part I, the beginner in Bible study 
will benefit from a short survey of the Bible as 
a whole and from an excellent brief summary 
about each of the books of the Bible under 
these headings: place, time, historical back- 
ground, purpose, authorship, structure. Some 
tables present the books not only in the tra- 
ditional Protestant and Hebrew orders but also 
in an approximate chronological order, together 
with a history of the transmission of the text. 
A consensus of competent scholarship is well 
presented on disputed points. 

Part II cannot be.viewed so favorably. Dis- 
connected chapters on book names, apostles, 
manuscripts, versions, God, sin, Psalms, months, 
untranslated and misunderstood words and 
phrases of the Authorized Version constitute 
an incomplete Biblical encyclopedia. Many 
interesting facts are given in clear topical 
fashion in which the layman will find much 
varied information. This section appeared orig- 
inally in The Christian Science Monitor but 
there is remarkably little doctrinal influence. 
Dual authorship probably accounts for the fact 
that the material on manuscripts and versions 
ought to be correlated with the study on text 
in Part I. 


A well chosen bibliography of about eighty 
titles needs the dates of publication so that the 
few old titles might be noted. Why should 
such a bibliography omit the recent translations 
of the Bible, mention some single commentaries 
and omit such as the Abingdon, Peake and 
Gore and pass over two larger volumes quite 
important for this kind of study, viz. “Helps 
to the Study of the Bible” (Oxford 1931) and 
“Companion to Biblical Studies” (Cambridge 
1916)? Two large maps on the end sheets and 
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eight good photographs of famous texts and 
versions add to the reader’s interest. 
Syracuse University Dwight Marion Beck 


THE BIBLE DESIGNED TO BE READ 
AS LIVING LITERATURE. The Old and 
the New Testaments in the King James 
Version. Arranged and Edited by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. Simon & Schuster, 1936. 
1,239 pages. $3.75. 


This is an abbreviated edition of the Bible, 
with half of it omitted. The omissions, as in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, extend to the entire 
book, except one chapter. The prose selections 
are in the translation of the King James Bible, 
the poetical selections are in the translation of 
the Revised Version because it was the first 
English version that brought out their rhyth- 
mical style. The prophetical books are chrono- 
logically arranged. Each of the books has a 
brief preface dealing with its authorship and 


purpose, based on modern conclusions. 


The outstanding characteristic of this edition 
is its typographical make-up. It is a stately 
volume in attractively large and clear type. It 
has no chapter nor verse divisions. The page 
has a pleasing modern appearance. The head- 
ings of the books and sections, best seen in the 
“contents”, offer guidance to the thought, ex- 
cept in the Psalms, where the number of the 
Psalm can do no such thing. This feature is 
most notable in the dramatic books, Job and 
Song of Songs, enabling the reader to dis- 
tinguish who is who among the speakers. 

We shall have to credit the editor with a 
laudable purpose courageously undertaken. 
Anything to break up the lock-step of monot- 
ony of the literary form of the King James 
Bible ; and encourage a popular approach to the 
greatest classic of English literature. As a 
textbook for class use it takes second rank with 
Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible. 


Ismar J. Peritz 
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BIBLE vs. MODERNISM. A Compendium 
of Sundry Hypotheses and Their Refutation. 
By Allison N. Trice and Charles H. Rober- 
son. Rock City Publishing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., 1935. 289-XXXVII pp. $——. 


The authors have undertaken the refutation 
of modern biblical criticism and the theory of 
evolution and the defence of biblical inerrancy. 
They do not seem to be aware of the fact that 
there is such a discipline as the history of the 
interpretation of the Bible which reveals that 
Christians of all ages have differed in interpret- 
ing the Bible without the just allegation that 
they are infidels; and that the modern method 
particularly distinguishes itself by allowing the 
Bible over against tradition to speak for itself. 
The authors stand for a method of interpreta- 
tion which came into vogue when in the post- 
Reformation period the infallible Bible was 
substituted for the infallible Pope. It is this 
un-biblical view which they defend and not the 
Bible ; and their title is a misnomer. It should 
read: The Calvinistic Bible vs. Modernism. 
But that would at once take away the occasion 
of their lavish use of terms in describing those 
with whom they differ as “unbelieving authors,” 
“with extreme rationalistic and materialistic 
views,” (the latter said of the late Charles 
Foster Kent) etc. 

The authors show no first-hand knowledge 
of Hebrew. This is seen in their stricture (page 
278) of Wood and Grant’s defence of the 
translation of Almah in Is. 7:14 as “young 
woman” instead of virgin. It is not the Sep- 
tuagint nor the translators of the English Bible 
which can determine this, but the Hebrew 
Bible. If these authors knew enough Hebrew 
to make use of a first class Hebrew dictionary 
or Hebrew concordance, they would find that 
the common Hebrew word for “virgin” is Beth- 
ulah; and is with its noun “virginity” found 
over seventy-seven times in the Old Testament ; 
and in places, as in Gen. 24:16 of Rebekah 
when wooed for the wife of Isaac, explained 


by the additional “neither had any man known 
her.”” The word Almah, which occurs far less 
frequently, comes from a root which denotes 
sexual maturity rather than sexual purity, 
What in the light of these newly seen facts is 
a biblical scholar to do; to follow a tradition 
or the Bible seen in a new light? This is only 
one illustration of the thousands that involve 
the question of traditionalism or modernism. 

In the use of archaeological data in defence 
of traditional views, the authors follow authori- 
ties, evidently unknowingly, who are modern 
biblical critics and evolutionists as Prof. Geo, 
A. Barton and Dr. Edgar J. Banks. 

The authors, having no exact critical in- 
sight, misrepresent those whom they controvert. 
For instance, on page 278, objecting to certain 
textbooks designed for biblical courses in the 
college curriculum, they say: “but little use is 
made of the Bible itself except for reference 
or collateral reading.” Yet one of these text- 
books mentioned by name has this to say on 
that very point: “The Bible itself is, accord- 
ingly, the main primary source. In each section 
the biblical text, as indicated in the margin, is 
the basis of the discussion, and requires the 
first attention of the student.” 

Ismar J. Peritz 


A NEW GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY. By 
Hazel E. Foster. Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education, 815 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., 1936. 78 pp. $.40. 


This booklet contains questions on each book 
of the Bible. The number of questions varies 
according to the relative importance of the 
books. There are 46 questions on the Book of 


Isaiah, 55 on the Book of Acts, 3 on II John, . 


for example. The questions are arranged in 
sequence so that the student may read the 
books of the Bible progressively without turn- 
ing back. An occasional sentence or paragraph 
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of explanatory material is included. In her 
preface, Miss Foster explains the immediate 
situation which inspired this question-syllabus, 
put there are many uses to which such a guide 
to a better knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible may be put. 


Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


OUR PERENNIAL BIBLE by Helen 
Nicolay. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937, 
282 pp. $2.50. 


Helen Nicolay, daughter of John Nicolay, 
who with Hay wrote the well-known “Life of 
Lincoln’’, is author of several books concerning 
American life. This seems her first attempt 
in a broader field. She is gifted in description, 
often brilliant in expression, with a keen sense 
of humor, and is enthusiastic over the Bible 
and its enduring worth, feeling the need for 
greater public acquaintance with it as inter- 
preted by modern scholars. As a layman she 
has had a large task to assimilate and reduce 
to readable proportions all she has found and 
on the whole has done it well. However her 
own research has evidently been based largely 
upon popular writers and such recognized 
authorities as she uses are often outdated by 
more recent books. Her bibliography is a mix- 
ture of the scholarly and the superficial. She 
has made some mistakes and occasionally leaves 
the wrong impression. Dramatic stories are 
often retold at greater length than more im- 
portant material. Neither does she always 
bring out definitely the main object of the 
narrative. However, all books should be wel- 
comed written well enough to attract people 
and induce them to read the Bible itself. One 
could wish, notwithstanding, that good writing 
might always be combined with thoroughness 
and accuracy. 

Laura Wild 


Mount Holveke College 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Essays in Ex- 
planation and Defence. Edited by W. R. 
Matthews. Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
$3.00. 


Many readers will welcome this series of 
essays bearing upon the intellectual content of 
Christianity and its validity in the modern 
world. 

There is at the present time a profound need 
of and interest in the re-building of the moral 
and religious life. This process of reconstruc- 
tion must be thorough-going. The modern 
man is not willing to dwell in a house of 
thought that has been superficially “renovated” 
or “restored” but demands that it be rebuilt 
upon firmer foundations. 

It is this need and this interest which the 
authors of this volume attempt to meet. They 
accept without question the need of critical 
thinking with regard to religious thought of the 
past. At the same time they find much in his- 
toric Christianity that can be re-used. These 
are, perhaps, essays in re-interpretation of the 
Christian faith. 

The volume is more “in explanation” than 
“in defence.” As F. R. Barry puts it, “It is 
not the business of the Christian teacher to 
apologize for Christianity, but to try to tell 
people what it is.” Some of the questions 
which the editor and his helpers have sensed to 
be in the minds of those for whom they have 
written the volume are: Why Christianity in 
preference to all other religions of the world? 
What is the value of the Bible in the light of 
criticism? Can an educated man believe in the 
Christian God? What shall we think of Christ? 
What is the use of the Church? Where is the 
place of Christianity in modern civilization? 

In a review of this sort, there is no oppor- 
tunity to discuss the contents of individual 
chapters in the book. Among the essays which 
the reviewer found most rewarding were W. 
R. Matthew’s treatment of “The Christian Be- 
lief in God” and F. R. Barry’s article on “The 
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Christian Way of Life.” Other authors whose 
names are familiar to readers of contemporary 
religious literature include Edwyn Bevan, N. 
Micklem, Sydney Cave, etc. 

Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


THE RECOVERY OF IDEALS. Georgia 
Harkness. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
Pp. xiii-237. $2.00. 


Dr. Harkness, who has recently been added 
to the staff of the department of religion at 
Mount Holyoke College, has made in “The Re- 
covery of Ideals’, another notable contribution 
to the lucid popularization of clear and critical 
thought about religion. Not only that, but she 
has grown in vigor and independence. The Re- 
ligious Book Club showed good judgment in 
selecting her latest book as a book of the 
month. 

The title implies that ideals have been lost 
and that a recovery is necessary. “The disso- 
lution of ideals’ and its causes are treated em- 
pirically out of a wide knowledge of contempor- 
ary student life. The emphasis of the book is 
placed not on the discouraging facts but on 
their cure. A clear analysis of the nature of 
ideals leads to the conception of triumphant re- 
ligion as a norm. Thus the nature of God and 
of religion becomes the main constructive theme 
of the book. 

The chapters on God are well written and 
contain wise insights. Many points are put 
freshly, as in the treatment of the evidence of 
authority and in the concept of synoptic super- 
naturalism. The book is one that it would profit 
any genuine seeker for truth, young or old, to 
read. 

At two points a question may be raised. The 
first is Dr. Harkness’s rejection of the word 
person as applied to God. What she means is 
perfectly innocent; she wishes to avoid the 
idea that God has a biological organism. She 
is willing to say that God is personal, but will 
not grant that He is a person. This seems to be 


a verbal quibble. If the noun is defiled, so is 
the adjective. It is preferable to educate the 
public to a more spiritual and intelligent use 
of the word person rather than to surrender 
to the materialism of popular metaphysics. 

The second question has to do with Dr. 
Harkness’s proposal for the solution of the 
problem of evil. Like the present reviewer she 
holds that the facts of evil point to a limited 
God, but unlike him she finds the limiting 
factor to be inertia in things and chance in 
events external to God. Her hypothesis is ably 
set forth and merits close study ; it is allied with 
the thought of the religious realists. It may be 
correct, yet for two reasons it seems to be 
doubtful. First, it appears like an attempt to 
set the clock back and to return to a sort of 
Cartesian dualism. The difficulties in any bifur- 
cation of nature are notorious and will rise to 
haunt any such solution. Secondly, her hypoth- 
esis is supposed to remove from God the stigma 
which attaches to any internal limitation within 
Him. But if the limitation within God is a 
defect in power without being a defect in good- 
ness, it would appear that God could deal more 


effectively with difficulties arising within His 
own experience than with difficulties arising 


wholly outside Himself. Why God’s courage 
in bearing His own suffering disqualifies Him 
as an “object of devotion and trust” is not 
clear. Neither the finite Controller of the Given 
nor the deity of this proposed dualism is All- 
perfect. Hence Dr. Harkness’s argument does 
not seem quite cogent. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman 

Boston University 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
TRINE. Shirley Jackson Case, Willet. 
Clark and Company, 201 pp. $2.00. 


This rapid traversal of the highways of 
Christian doctrine by one of the most eminent 
of contemporary church historians, the Dean 
of the Divinity School of the University of 
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Chicago, is related to the elaborate conven- 
tional histories of Christian thought in about 
the same way as an around-the-world-flight in 
a modern streamlined airplane would be to a 
trip over the same course in earlier days by 
sailboat and ox-cart. Dr. Case leads us in a 
veritably breath taking tour over the familiar 
old highways. In five stimulating short chap- 
ters we span all the Christian centuries. But 
my airplane figure does not hold all the way, 
for, while we first make our “ascent to philos- 
ophy,” we “march to imperialism,” then 
“tramp old trails” of the middle ages, “blaze 
pathways to freedom” with the renaissance and 
reformation, and finally find ourselves in the 
“crossroads of the modern scene.” Anyone 
who has been a student of Dr. Case’s or read 
his three volumes on Jesus or his Evolution of 
Early Christianity, or one of the other numer- 
ous volumes that have come from his trenchant 
pen, will know that this brief volume on 
Christian thought contains an incisive and illu- 
minating analysis of some of the important 
elements and great conceptions and movements 
of Christian thought. The book is popular in 
form. It was delivered as the Lowell Institute 
Lectures at Harvard University last year. Dr. 
Case is not surprised or discouraged at the 
great diversity of thought through the cen- 
turies, but finds this to be a normal expression 
of religion, which is so firmly rooted in the 
social and personal experience of man. Nor 
should the modern theologian give up his task. 
His “sense of fellowship with the divine” 
should inspire him to serve his own genera- 
tion. What we need is not “unalterable opin- 
ions valid for everybody for all time, but 
tolerant, enlightened and broadminded think- 
ing, combined with a persistent readiness to 
revise one’s opinions under the impact of new 
knowledge.” “This is the essential temper of 
genuine liberalism and the scientific method of 
the nowadays much maligned modernism . . . 
Modernism has its limitations, but the only 
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sure cure for its defects is more modernism. 
Along this way lie liberty and hope for the 
future of Christian doctrine.” 

S. Vernon McCasland 
Goucher College 


MIRAGE AND TRUTH. By M. C. D’Arcy. 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 204. 
$1.75. 


Father D’Arcy, whose graceful style and lit- 
erary and philosophical scholarship are well 
known, presents us with another interpretation 
of the religious intuitions of his faith. His 
new book is written with dignity and charm. 
He shows the inadequacy of the hopes of ag- 
nosticism as compared with the insights of 
religion. One who shares the general presup- 
positions of religious faith wi!l find in these 
pages much that will deepen his appreciation 
and understanding. The subjects treated are 
Competing Ideals, The Grandeur of Theism, 
The Idea of God: The Minimum, The Chris- 
tian Ideal, Per Crucem ad Lucem. 


The strength of this book lies in its spiritual 
sensitiveness and its lack of sectarian spirit. 
Its weakness lies in its failure to appreciate the 
spiritual struggles of those who genuinely 
doubt religious ideas or feel the need for rad- 
ical revision. For Father D’Arcy, it is no more 
reasonable to doubt God than to doubt a blaz- 
ing fire in the room. To the questioner who 
admits that there is a blazing fire but wonders 
whether the fire is also a loving Father, our 
author has no fundamental answer. In fact, 
his arguments are such that he himself says 
now and then that the reader may suspect “a 
trick somewhere.” There is no trickery about 
him ; there is honesty and spirituality, yet there 
is insufficient intellectual sympathy with views 
he rejects. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


Boston University 
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RE-THINKING RELIGION. By A. E. 
Avey. Henry Holt and Co., 1936. vii-294 


pages, $2.00. 


This book by Professor Avey of Ohio State 
University is a philosophical apology for a ra- 
tional and reasonable religion. “For a score 
of years the writer has been addressing student 
groups, social clubs, assemblies of various 
types, of people who have honestly and 
thoughtfully wondered about the meaning of 
religious concepts” (p. vi). In this book he has 
sought to restate the meanings of words like 
revelation, God, immortality, salvation, the 
church, responsibility, prayer, etc., so as to 
make them acceptable to the intelligent layman 
in philosophy and religion. 

The author’s treatment of religion is in 
terms of orthodox contemporary “philosophy 
of religion.” “Religion is a life” (p. 16). It 
is a life guided by the intuition of values, a life 
seeking to realize goodness, beauty, and truth. 
God is the Ultimate Reality who is also “the 
general ground of values” (p. 115). He is 
limited by “goodness and constructiveness” 
(p. 94), and must be thought of as “super- 
personal” (p. 127). Revelation is given to 
men wherever there is discovery of value: in 
the Bible, in the writings of all wise and good 
men, and in nature. It must be tested and jus- 
tified by reason, and must be in harmony with 
“free and open-minded search for truth” (p. 
45). People other than the Jews and the 
Christians have received revelations, and they 
continue to do so to this day. God was in- 
carnate in Jesus, and has been the same “in the 
life of every devotee” (p. 9) Salvation or 
moral growth is accomplished both inside and 
outside of the churches, although the proper 
moral education of the youth is a special duty 
of the Church (pp. 197, 200). Prayer is as- 
piration which expresses itself in love for the 
ideal and faith that it can be realized in the uni- 
verse. On immortality, the author is reason- 
able and noncommittal. “And let us hope that 


the fact that human life is as much a product 
of the laws of nature as is any other product, 
and that causal influence from us continues to 
all eternity, means that in the Absolute Reality 
there is something analogous to what we know 
as memory, and that our lives are caught up in 
His, as our youth is in our mature years” (p, 
160). The last chapter sums up the matter 
with the assertion that religion is the “life of 
value,” and must express itself in the pursuit 
of the good, for all men. 

Wellesley College Joseph Haroutunian 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC. By 
Alfred J. Ayer. Oxford University Press, 
1936. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


This little book was referred to more fre- 
quently in discussion at the last meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association (Eastern 
Division) than any other recent publication. 
It is a clear exposition of the principles of the 
new anti-metaphysical theory of logical posi- 
tivism which has been developed in recent years 
on the basis of symbolic logic by such men as 
Wittgenstein, Schlick, Carnap, and others. 
Ayer, one of the younger British philosophers, 
sets forth the doctrine clearly and without the 
use of symbols. 

The thesis of this new philosophical move- 
ment is that a sentence has meaning only if it 
refers to what can be verified in direct experi- 
ence. The manifest objection to this view is 
that it prevents us from meaning anything 
when we say that another mind exists. But 
unless this position is maintained, the purpose 
of eliminating metaphysics has failed. Ayer 
seeks to escape from the dilemma of postiv- 


ism by softening the doctrine. He speaks of 


verifiability “in principle,” and accepts a weak 
verifiability which renders a proposition merely 
probable. Despite these concessions, he still 
holds the utterances of metaphysicians to be 
nonsensical. However, he asserts that Berkeley 
is not a metaphysician; and he has kind words 
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for Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. The reader 
wonders who and what a metaphysician is. 

Chapter VI is devoted to a critique of ethics 
and theology. An attempt is made to show that 
all significant value judgments are “scientific.” 
Ethical philosophy should, Ayer thinks, consist 
wholly of definitions. He rejects subjectivism, 
however, and also utilitarianism, holding to ab- 
solute intrinsic value. The ethical cannot be de- 
fined in terms of the nonethical. But this 
ethical content, having first been praised, is 
then said to be a pseudo-concept, an unverifiable 
statement about moral sentiment. Absolute 
and unanalyzable though it be, a fundamental 
ethical idea asserts no genuine proposition. 
After rejecting subjectivist analyses, Ayer thus 
reaches a radically subjective conclusion. The 
ordinary subjectivist says that ethical ideas are 
meaningful but reducible to other terms. The 
positivist says that ethical ideas are irreducible, 
but meaningless. The new wine is worse than 
the old, for it destroys the meaning of right 
and wrong. 

If moral knowledge is impossible so is reli- 
gious. It is true that the logic Ayer uses 
against knowledge of God is equally cogent 
against knowledge of a human self other than 
our own. But when a writer as able and keen 
as Ayer can assert that statements about God 
say nothing at all about the world and hence 
can be neither valid nor invalid, it is evident 
that we confront a subtle attack on religion 
that should evoke careful study and intelligent 
response. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Boston University 


A FAITH FOR TODAY. By Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. The Abingdon Press, 1936. 284 


pp. $2.00. 


If one of the laity still complains that 
scholars write a meaningless jargon that cannot 
be “understanded of the people,” let him turn 
to Dr. Rall’s new book and comprehend. A 
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Faith for Today deals with the greatest themes 
of religion in languages that anyone who can 
read can grasp without recourse to the diction- 
ary or to professional advice. The book is not 
only intelligible, it is also sound, helpful, and 
progressive. One might wish for a fuller and 
more searching treatment of the social ques- 
tion especially, but Dr. Rall does not intend this 
book as a magnum opus or a completed sys- 
tem ; it is meant as an introduction to problems 
for classes and discussion groups or for gen- 
eral readers and as such it is a success. 

Like Dr. Harkness in her recent The Re- 
covery of Ideals, Dr. Rall discusses the problem 
of evil and of limitation in God. Like Dr. 
Harkness and this reviewer, he holds that God 
is limited. But he differs in his concept of lim- 
itation. He agrees, it is true, with all theists 
in viewing God as conditioned by the order of 
reason, and by his character, his love and right- 
eousness. But he is unwilling to grant explicitly 
an irrational uncreated factor in the universe 
either external (Harkness) or internal ( Bright- 
man) to God’s experience. His unique con- 
tribution takes the form of asserting that “God 
is conditioned by the ends he sets: he must 
use physical forces for material ends, moral 
forces for spiritual ends.” 


Two comments may be passed on this sug- 


gestion. -First, it seems impossible that God 
would have any purely material ends. Would 
not the sole justification of the use of physical 
forces be that somehow they subserved spirit- 
ual ends? Secondly, the statement is ambig- 
uous or at least incomplete. It fails to clarify 
the origin of physical forces. Are they the 
creation of God’s will or are they in some sense 
given? Until this is answered we cannot quite 
know what Dr. Rall means by his limited God 
who is, however, not finite. A similar penumbra 
of haze surrounds the treatment of evil and 
pain. Perhaps Dr. Rall thinks that we cannot 
be more definite. 
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As this review indicates, the book is well 
calculated to stimulate discussion. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Boston University 


THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS. 
EXPERIENCE. John Macmurray. Yale 
University Press, 1936. $1.50. Pp. 77. 


This is the thirteenth Dwight Harrington 
Terry Foundation lecture, and is on a par with 
the dozen eminent lectures that have preceded 
it so far as intellectual grasp is concerned, 
and consistency of viewpoint. 

Throughout Professor Macmurray of the 
University of London is the empiricist and 
humanist. In his introduction he says that 
religionists are traditionalists whereas progres- 
sives are empiricists. He consistently adheres 
to this viewpoint, for throughout he stoutly 
maintains that the only temper compatible with 
mature religion is empirical. If we do not 
agree with him, in other words, we are chil- 
dren, intellectually immature. 

However, we will all agree with him that 
“the salvation of the world is the task of reli- 
gion” and that “a religion designed to defend 
dogma and tradition has relinquished its task.” 
Equally will we all agree when he says that all 
facts of experience are data for religion. Not 
every one realizes that science selects its data, 
and so does not face all the facts of the uni- 
verse at any particular time, but religion must 
and does face them all if it is truly religious. 
In other words religion faces all the facts of 
any department of science, and far more. 

Whereas science is practical and art contem- 
plative, religion combines the two and is more 
ultimate than both of them for “it includes the 
data of common experience which are left out 
by art and science.” The field of religion is 
the whole field of common experience, there- 
fore, and there is nothing which does not 
directly or indirectly belong to the field of reli- 


gious experience, which is personal and rela. 
tional. 


This is a thought provoking little volume, 
one which must be read with care and discrimi- 
nation, or else the reader will be brought to 
acknowledge its frankly empirical and human. 
istic viewpoint, in which many forget that the 
wholly “Other” is truly God and that it is no 
evidence of immaturity or primitivity to be 
lieve in him. 

W. A. Harper 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE INNER 
WORLD. By Anton T. Boisen. Willett, 
Clark & Co., Chicago, 1936, $3.50. 


We are told that the number of persons who 
are reported to be suffering from some kind of 
mental disorder is increasing at an alarming 
rate. In view of this fact the appearance of 
any book which throws light on the question 
of how to deal wisely with psychopathic cases 
should be given a hearty welcome. Dr, 
Boisen’s book not only does throw light on 
this question but it is probably one of the most 
significant contributions that has been made 
in this field in recent years. It is written in 
clear non-technical language and it should 
have a wide circulation. Ministers and other 
religious workers should find it especially 
valuable. 

Those who are engaged in the work of 
ministering to sick souls have, as a general 
rule, approached the question either from a 
scientific or from a religious point of view. 
Rarely have these two methods of approach 
been synthesized. The psychiatrist has 
usually tried to be thoroughly scientific in his 
treatment of abnormal cases. He has dealt 
with physical causes and the treatment which 
he has prescribed has been based upon his 
knowledge of the laws of nature. But he has 
not been able to employ the resources of re 
ligion for the purpose of bringing about normal 
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and wholesome adjustments. On the other 
hand the minister or religious counselor has 
too often made an opposite mistake by his 
failure to take into account the known laws of 
nature. Fully aware of the power of religion 
for the accomplishment of good in some lives, 
he has tried to make this power available for 
the individual whom he is trying to help. But 
lacking the scientific information which the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist possess, he has 
been unable to use religious power to any good 
advantage. It is the genius of Dr. Boisen’s 
book that he shows how these two methods of 
approach can be used together. Psychiatry and 
religion can and must supplement each other 
if society is going to deal effectively with one 
of its most pressing problems. 
Charles H. Patterson 

University of Nebraska 


THE RIGHT TO HERESY: Castellio 
against Calvin. By Stefan Zweig. The 
Viking Press, 1936. 238 pp. $3.00. 


This is an interesting, an irritating, and in 
some respects’ a ‘pernicious book. I have sel- 
dom read one which so much aroused my ire. 

What the author attempts is the wholly 
laudable enterprise of lifting the liberal-spirited 
Sebastian Castellio from the oblivion to which 
Calvin’s heresy-hunting tendencies consigned 
him. The means used is throughout to defame 
Calvin. With more concern for literary effect 
than for scholarly accuracy and with no 
apparent appreciation of the affirmative values 
of Calvin’s religious devotion, this distinguished 
author tells a dramatic story in which Castellio 
is the hero and Calvin the villain. 

Calvin had enough faults, without their being 
exaggerated, to make him a proper foil for the 
high-minded Castellio! But Zweig makes him 
out to be utterly self-seeking, a man “who suf- 
fered from a sort of demoniacal possession by 
his own self.” It was “this superb mono- 
mania,” he says, which made Calvin able to 
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dominate Geneva. The author loses no oppor- 
tunity to make gibes at pious theologians. The 


‘sixteenth century reformers are called “rabidly 


self-satisfied men” who “ran riot over the 
western world, which had nurtured a faith in 
beauty, and foamed at the mouth while pro- 
claiming their violent orthodoxies.” 

Castellio and Calvin are treated as symbols 
of an enduring conflict between toleration and 
intolerance, humaneness and fanaticism, con- 
science and violence. If the author’s purpose is 
to defend religious tolerance, one wonders 
whether he might not better have manifested 
some of it. 

Georgia Harkness 
Mount Holyoke College 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT. Albert Schweitzer, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 
$2.50. 


A new study ini the field of philosophy and 
religion is welcome from Albert Schweitzer 
recognized as he is for his achievement in- sever- 
al fields of thought and endeavor. This book 
is the result of studies carried on over a period 
of many years. It is noteworthy for its pene- 
trating understanding of movements within In- 
dian thought which are peculiar to the thinking 
of the East. Contrary to a common European 
judgment upon eastern thought Schweitzer 
finds strong streams of both affirmative and 
negative thought. And he recognizes also 
that Indians have frequently tried to hold both 
types of world-view at the same time. He is 
following India’s quest very closely. Logic 
falters before such thinking, and yet in its 
great moments there is much in Indian 
thought largely rewarding the efforts required 
to understand its movements. This study is 
further noteworthy in that it deals with the 
relationship of world-view to ethics. Indian 
thought illustrates how ethics may flourish, be- 
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come stunted, or entirely disappear from con- 
sideration according as it is associated with 
one world-view or another. The impetuous, 
urgent activity of the West needs the discipline 
of this knowledge, born, as it is, of long cen- 
turies of persistent occupation with just these 
problems and with so much experience to test 
results. The sphere of ethics is also amply 
illuminated from Indian thought. It is quite 
remarkable that Schweitzer has gone so deeply 
into Indian thought when he has not lived in 
India. And it is quite striking that he is able 
to pack so many facts, positively stated, into so 
small a volume. His study follows develop- 
ments logically from the dim early records, 
down to contemporary expressions, and in- 
cludes a survey of the accommodations of In- 
dian thought to other Eastern cultures, Chinese, 
Korean and Japanese. 

We need also to understand one another in 
this world, and this book will carry one far in 
his effort to understand Indians, and indeed all 
men in their essential nature. Schweitzer is 
looking for a new advance of humanity. “In 
this terrible period through which mankind is 
passing, from the East and from the West we 
must all keep a look-out for the coming of this 
more perfect and more powerful form of 
thought which will conquer the hearts of individ- 
uals and compel whole peoples to acknowledge 
its sway. It is for this that we must strive.” 
Teachers of religion will all want to know the 
findings of this missionary-philosopher-artist- 
theologian as he follows the development of 
India’s thought. Students of religion and 
philosophy will be Jargely assisted in their 
understandings. General readers with sufficient 
interest in human thought to sustain them dur- 
ing discussion of profound problems will be 
rewarded by a study of this volume. One can 
only wish that we may sometime have from 
Albert Schweitzer a complete study both of 
Indian thought and Indian religion. He would 
bring a quite unique preparation to such a task, 


a task well under way as the above volume will 
amply illustrate. 
Paul J. Braisted 


Mount Hermon School 


A HISTORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE 
FROM THE CLOSE OF THE BIBLE 
TO OUR OWN DAYS. By Meyer Waz- 
man, Ph.D. Vol. I11: From the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century to the Year 
Eighteen-Eighty. New York, Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. Pp. XII-+ 797. $4.50. 


With commendable promptness Dr. Wax- 
man has brought out the third volume of his 
monumental history of Jewish literature in the 
post-biblical centuries. The first volume cover- 
ing the period from the close of the biblical 
canon to 1200, appeared in 1930; the second, 
carrying the history to 1750, was out in 1933. 
It is to be hoped that the fourth and last vol- 
ume, dealing with the period from 1880 to our 
own days, will not be delayed by unforeseen 
circumstances. 

Dating the beginning of the modern period 
in European history about 1500, Dr. Wax- 
man notes that for European Jews living for 
the most part in the seclusion of their ghettos, 
the spirit of modern times made itself felt two 
and a half centuries later in Western Europe 
and 60 or 70 years after that in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Modern Jewish literature begins there- 
fore about 1750. The impact on Jewry of the 
nationalistic movement, of the humanistic 
revival of learning, of experimental science, of 
the rise of democracy, and of the industrial 
revolution, was, on the whole, pernicious. No 
longer sheltered by the walls of the ghetto, 
Jewry, particularly in Western Europe, was 
faced not only by the subtle influence of alien 
cultures and the tangible pressure of national- 
istic and economic forces from without, but 
also by disintegrating tendencies, such as the 
striving for assimilation, from within. The bat- 
tle between the old and the new is reflected in 
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Book Reviews and Announcements 


Jewish literature: on the one hand it consisted 
of secular poetry and belles-lettres in prose, on 
the other hand, in an effort to save the integrity 
of Judaism, it consisted of homiletic, Kabba- 
istic, and Rabbinical works of little originality, 
of the religious tracts of the Hassidim, and of 


learned commentaries and erudite researches 
on the Jewish literature of past ages. The one 


great new factor in modern Judaism, the 
nationalistic movement, begins to operate in 
1880 and lies beyond the scope of this volume. 

The Gentile readers of this JourNAL will 
turn with particular interest to Chapters X and 
XI, which have a direct bearing on the study 
of the Old Testament and describe the epoch 
making researches of Jewish scholars of im- 
mense learning and sound critical sense, such 
as Leopold Zunz, Samuel David Luuzzatto, 
Abraham Geiger, Moritz Steinschneider, Hein- 
rich Graetz, C. D. Ginsburg, and many others. 

Written in clear non-technical style, the vol- 
umes of Dr. Waxman embody a vast amount 
of research and will remain, for the English- 
speaking public, the standard work on the sub- 
ject for a number of years. 

Robert H. Pfeiffer 

Harvard University 


RELIGION OF REASON. Hermann 
Cohen’s System of Religious Philosophy. 
Trude Weiss Rosmarin. Bloch Publishing 
Co., New York, 1936. XI-195 pp. 


Judaism possesses the ability of assimilat- 
ing current philosophic thought, and tracing it 
back to and making it one with its ancient tra- 
dition. So Philo did with Greek thought, 
Maimonides with Aristotle; and so now 
Hermann Cohen has done with Kant, bringing 
Judaism into accord with the philosophy of 
reason and ethical idealism. The attempt has 
resulted in presenting an exceedingly attrac- 
tive and spiritually rich Jewish philosophy of 
religion based not only on the ethical teach- 
ings of the Hebrew prophets but also on the 
teachings of the ceremonial law. 
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Here we meet with a noteworthy religious 
phenomenon: An orthodox Jew who favors 
the observance of the so-called puritan Sab- 
bath and the dietary laws and even the use of 
Hebrew only as a sacred language of prayer, 
who yet throughout his whole career as a dis- 
tinguished German philosopher endeavored 
with scientific method to prove that Jewish 
monotheism is a religion of reason, calculated 
to produce the most valuable type of civiliza- 
tion for the entire human race. 

Unfortunately Cohen suffered from two 
major limitations. He had no eye for histori- 
cal and literary Old Testament criticism. For 
Spinoza, who is now hailed as the precursor 
of the modern view of the Bible, he has noth- 
ing but contempt and hatred. Neither does he 
understand Paul whom he takes as teaching a 
blind magical belief in Christ as the redeemer, 
ignoring his contribution to ethical religion in 
his emphasis on altruistic love which reaches 
its climax in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 

For an understanding of modern Judaism 
Cohen is serviceable; and English readers owe 
a debt of gratitude to Dr. Rosmarin for hav- 
ing furnished so scholarly, clear, and attractive 
an introduction to a great Jewish philosopher. 

‘ Ismar J. Peritz 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR- BOOK. 
Volume 38. 1936-1937. Edited by Harry 
Aschneiderman. The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1936. 737 pages. 


This is more than a compilation of statistics. 
It contains articles like: Twenty-Five Years of 
Jewish Education in America by Israel S. 
Chipken; The Migration of Jews in Recent 
Years by John L. Bernstein; Nazi-Germany 
and the Jews: An Annotated Bibliography by 
Julius Bloch. It is a storehouse of information 
for the ideals and activities of world-wide 
Judaism. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


NABI MEMBERS’ LITERARY 
ACTIVITY, 1936 
BOOKS* 


1 This list includes books published during 1936 only. 
A.srRicut, W. F., “Recent Discoveries in Bible 


Lands, pp. iii, 45 (folio) in Young’s Analy- 
tical Concordance, 20th ed. New York 
(Funk & Wagnalls), 1936. 

, Revision of Article, Exca- 
vation and Exploration, and of maps, Stand- 
ard Bible Dictionary, Third Edition. Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, 1936. 

Barton, Georce A., The Apostolic Age and 
the New Testament, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1936. 

BerLer, Irwin Ross, Studies in the Life of 
Jesus, Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 
1936. 

BENNETT, JoHN C., Christianity and Our 
World, Association Press, 1936. 

BrRIGHTMAN, Epcar SHEFFIELD, with Walter 
George Muelder, Historical Outline of the 
Bible (revised edition), Berea: Berea Col- 
lege Press, 1936. 

CrawForp, Leonipas W., two chapters in The 
Quest for God Through Understanding, 
edited by P. Henry Lotz, St. Louis, The 
Bethany Press. 

Desyarpins, Lucite, Our Living Church (Co- 
operative Vacation Church School Text for 
Intermediates) Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 


, The Pioneer Department 
of the Church, Judson Press. 


, What Boys and Girls are 
Asking, New York, Abingdon Press. 


, The Story The Bible Tells, 
Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons 
(Intermediates ) 

Drury, Cirrrorp Merritt, Henry Harmon 
Spalding, Pioneer of Old Oregon, The Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

Eporns, J. F., One’s Own Bible Work, Boston, 


The Mount Vernon Press. 

, Finding and Filing Bib 
Facts and Features, Boston, Chapman § 
Grimes, The Mount Vernon Press. 

FLicHT, JoHN W., Revision of Article, Alpha 
bet, New Standard Bible Dictionary, Third 
Revised Edition, New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls. 

Foster, Haze. E., New Guide to Bible Study, 
Chicago, Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education. 

Grime, Junior Boys Write Their 
Life of Christ, Mouthorne and Burock Ine, 
Boston. 

Hatiock, Frank H., The Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, Milwaukee, Morehouse. 

Harkness, Georcia, The Resources of Re- 
ligion, New York, Henry Holt and Co. 

HEGLAND, MartTIN, Getting Acquainted with 
the Bible, Minneapolis, The Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 

Heim, MacKinuey, After Pentecost: A His 
tory of Christian Ideas and Institutions from 
Peter and Paul to Ignatius of Antioch, New 
York, Harper and Bros. 

HomricHausen, E. G., Christianity ia 
America, A Crisis, Abingdon. 

, God in Action (Co-trans- 
lator), Round Table Press. 

Junc, Leo, contributor of chapter on “Ortho 
dox Judaism” in Varieties of American Re- 
ligion, Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. 

Knopr, Cart SuMNER, Comrades of the Way, 
New York, Abingdon. 

Knox, Raymonp C., Knowing the Bible, Re 
vised edition, MacMillan. 

LANE, Expert C., Co-editor, New Standard 
Bible Dictionary, Third Revised Edition, 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

, Revision of articles in §. 

B. D., Bethshan, Excavation, Greek Lan- 

guage, Meals, Megiddo, Metals, N. T. Text, 

O. T. Chronology, O. T. Text, Song of 
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NABI Members’ Literary Activity, 1936 


Songs, Time, Weights and Measures, Wis- 
dom, etc. 

LANKARD, Frank G., Contribution to The 
Upward Look, compiled and edited by 
Harold Garnett Black. A volume of morn- 
ing devotions for the family altar, or for 
individual use. Houghton, Mifflin. 

LeeTE, FREDERICK, Skyward, A Book of 
Horizons, W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. A de- 
votional book using quotations from the 
Christian leaders of the centuries. 

LEISHMAN, THomaAs L,., Co-author 
Arthur T. Lewis, The Bible 
Associated Authors, Chicago. 

Lewis, C. H. B., A Re-study of Parish Edu- 
cation, (mimeographed book), Fremont. 

, Pastor and His Program 
of Parish Education, (mimeographed), Fre- 
mont. 

LoncAKER, F. C., The Meaning of the Old 
Testament, Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros. 

MacArRTHUR, KATHLEEN WALKER, The 
Economic Ethics of John Wesley, The 
Abingdon Press. 

MELAND, BERNARD EvcGENE, Co-author with 
H. N. Wieman, American Philosophies of 
Religion, Chicago, Willett, Clark & Co. 

Moutp, Ermer W. K., A Basic Bible Course 
for College Students, Part I, Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Bros. 

PatreRsON, CHARLES H., Principles of Cor- 
rect Thinking, New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Pierce, E., What and Why is the Old 
Testament? (Privately mimeographed). 

Purpy, ALEXANDER C., Co-author with G. H. 
C. Macgregor, Jew and Greek, Tutors Unto 
Christ (The Jewish and Hellenistic Back- 
ground of the New Testament), Ivor Nichol- 
son and Watson, London; Chas. Scribners, 
New York. 

Scunemer, Hersert W., The Fascist Govern- 
ment of Italy, New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 

Scorr, Wiu1am, A History of the Early 


with 
Handbook, 
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Christian Church. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press. 

SELLERS, O. R., Revision of Articles, Ezra- 
Nehemiah, Hebrew Language, Jericho, 
Lachish, etc. in the New Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary, Third Revised Edition. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

SHERRILL, L. J., Co-author with J. E. Purcell, 
Adult Education in the Church. Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 

STRATEMEIER, K. J., Preaching Christ in 
Corinth. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publish- 
ing House. 

Wickey, Gou.p, Editor and Co-author, Going 
to College. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House. 

Witp, Laura H. Wiip, Courageous Adven- 
tures (Bible Stories). New York: Abing- 
don Press. 

ARTICLES, PAMPHLETS, ete. * 


1 This list includes articles, etc., published during 
1936 only. 


Acsricut, W. F., “James Henry Breasted, 
Humanist”, The American. Scholar, V, 
287-99. 


“How Well Can We Know 


the Ancient Near East?” Jour. Am. Or. 
Soc., 56, 121-44. 


, “Archaeological Explora- 
tions in Palestine and Syria” Am. Jour. 
Arch. 40, 154-67. 

ARMENTROUT, J. S. “Effectiveness of Presby- 


terian College Programs in Developing 
Leadership for Religious Education.” Yale 
Studies in Religion, Number 10, Mennonite 
Press. 

Barton, GrorckE A., “The Possible Mention of 
Joshua’s Conquest in the El-Amarna Let- 
ters,” in the Expository Times, XLVII, 380 
(May, 1936). 


, “The Origin of the 
Thought-Pattern which Survives in Bap- 
tism,” in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LVI, 155-165 (June, 
1936). 


, “Pella in the El-Amarna 
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Tablets,” Expository Times, XLVII, 476 
(July, 1936). 


, “Joshua in a Palestinian 
Letter,” in the Christian Advocate, III, 
827-829 (No. 35, Aug. 1936). 

, “Legitimate Uses of Form 
Criticism,” in JNABI, IV, 67-73 (Oct. 
1936). 

Irwin Ross, “A Century in Educa- 
tion” (A Centennial Address), The Chris- 
tian Advocate, Sept. 17, 1936. 

BENNETT, JoHN C., “Thought of Reinhold 
Niebuhr,” Religion in Life, Spring, 1937. 
Brewer, Raymonp R., “The Influence of 
Greek Drama on the Apocalypse of John,” 
Anglican Theological Review, April, 1936. 
BRIGHTMAN, EpGaR SHEFFIELD, “Question 
and Answer,” Zion’s Herald, July 22, 1936. 

, “The God who Controls 
the Given,” Chr. Recorder 88 (1936) 1, 12. 
, “Der amerikanische Idealis- 


mus seit 1910,” Tatwelt, 12 (1936) 69-78. 
Jena, Germany. 

Brim, D. J., “Syllabus of Notes and Ques- 
tions, O. T. History.” Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Edwards Bros. 

, “Syllabus of Notes and 
Questions, N. T. History.” Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Bros. 

Brooks, Beatrice A., “In Detense of the 
Translator and of New Translations,” 
Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. V, Pt. 1, 
pp. 11-17. 

Burrows, Mixxar, “The Origin of Nehemiah 
3 :33-37, “American Journal of Semitic 
Languages,” July 1936, pp. 235-44. 

, “Nehemiah’s Tour of In- 
spection,” Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research 64, Dec. 1936, pp. 

11-21. 

CARMICHAEL, Patrick H., “The Pupil-Cen- 
tered Curriculum,” Editorial in the Earnest 
Worker, Richmond, Va. February. 

, “Trends in Religious Edu- 

cation,” The Union Seminary Review, Rich- 

mond, Va. April. 


, “The Church and Highe 


Education,” The Christian Observer, Louis 
ville, Ky. July. 


CLELLAND, FranK W., “The New Testamen 


in the Education of the Minister Today,” 
Matriculation Day Address, Oct. 26, 1936, 
published in condensed form in The Foundg. 
tion, January 1937, pp. 17-20, Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Duncan, Georce S., “The Pyramids and 


Sphinx,” illustrated, The Carnation Delt 
Sigma Phi Quarterly, January, 1936. 


, “Medieval and Modem 


Witchcraft,” Delta Upsilon Quarterly, April, 
1936. 
, “Egypt the Cradle of 


Civilization,” The Herald Haslemere, Eng- 
land, 1 August, 1936. 


, “The Flag and Patriotism,” 


The Post, Washington, D. C., 5 November, 
1936. 


, “The Oldest International 
Peace Treaty, 1272 B. C.,” Presbyterian 
Tribune, 26 Nov. 1936. 


Dirksen, Atoys H., “The Truth About the 


Bible,” Columbia, Vol XV (Feb. 1936) pp. 
9, 22-23. 


Fircu, FLorence M., “The National Associa- 


tion of Biblical Instructors,” Presidential 
Address at the 1935 meeting, published in 
the JNABI, Vol. IV, Part I. 


Foster, Hazet E., “Woman's Position i 


Pauline Church,” Woman’s Pulpit, Pt. Il, 
Jan. ’36, Kansas City, Kan. 


FritscH, Ropert R., “A Study of Proper 


Names in the Bible,” Words, Nov. 1936. 


GriFFETH, Ross J., “The Bible and Rural 


Life,” a series of 12 articles published in 
The Lookout, Standard Publishing Co., Cin 
cinnati. 


Grime, “Supervisor-Teacher Con- 


ferences,” Teachers Fellowship Exchange, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
1936. 
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NABI Members’ Literary Activity, 1936 


GrRIMSHAW, IvAN GEROULD, “Securing Teach- 
ers of Religion for Church Colleges,” Chris- 
tian Education, June, 1936. 

, “Placement, A Call for Co- 

operation,” Journal of N. A. B. I., Vol. IV, 

Part I—1936. 


, “The Outlook for Relig- 
ious Education,” Christian Century, March 
18, 1936. 

Hattock, Frank H., “An Ethiopic Magic 
Text,” Aethiopica, Paris, 1936 

Harkness, Georcia, “The Relation of Social 
Ethics to the Curriculum as a Whole,” 
Journal of the N. A. B. I. Spring 1936. 

, “Religion in the Small Col- 

lege,” Bulletin of Nat. Council of Deans of 

Women, Oct. 1936. 

, “Spiritual Resources for 

Creating Peace,” Fellowship, October and 

November 1936. 

, “Theology for Babes,” 
The Christian Century, July 29, 1936. 

Harper, W. A., “The Social Program of the 
Church,” Religious Education, October 1936. 

, “Toward Experience-Cen- 
tered Leadership Education,” JNABI, Vol. 
IV, Pt. 2, 1936. 

Haw ey, CHARLES ArtHurR, “Whittier and 
Iowa,” Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, April 1936. 

, “The Historical Back- 
ground of the Attitude of the Jasper Colony 
toward Slavery and the Civil War,” in Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 2, April, 1936. 

Hexuuts, L., “A Formula for the Distribu- 
tion of Library Funds Among Departments,” 
Library Journal, August, 1936. 

Herrinc, B. O., Pamphlet : “Josiah Blake Tid- 
well,” Baylor Press. 

, Pamphlet, “The Memorial 
Bible Building,” Baylor Press. 

HomRiGHAUSEN, E. G., “Can We Have Relig- 
ion Without God?” The Intercollegian, Feb. 
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, “One World at a Time,” 
Christian Century, Nov. 11, 1936. 

Hour, Horace T., “The Problem of Distribu- 
tive Justice,” The Crozer Quarterly, Janu- 
ary, 1936. 

Junc, Leo, “Modern Trends in American 
Israel,” Mizrachi, Jubilee Vol. X. 

, “Notes on Biblical and 


Rabbinic Literature,” Chorebh, Yeshivah 
College, New York City. 

Tuomas S., “The Bible Lover’s In- 
debtedness to the Crisis Movement,” Zion’s 
Herald, June 1936. 

, “I Prepare a Peace Talk,” 

Zion’s Herald, Nov., 1936. 

, “A Decade of Theology,” 
The Christian Century, Dec. 30, 1936. 

Kine, Roy, “The Psychologist Assays 
Alcohol,” The Christian Century, May 13, 
1936. 


, “Liberal Leadership in the 
Legion,” The: Christian Century, July 22, 
1936. 

Kwopr, Cart SuMNER, “A New Experience in 
Bible Reading,” The Churchman, March, 
1936. 


, “Can We Translate the 
Bible,” The Churchman, Oct. 1936. 

Knox, Raymonp C., “New Faith in Freedom,” 
Baccalaureate Sermon preached in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, May 31, 1936. 
Printed by Columbia Press for private dis- 
tribution. 

LAKENAN, Mary E., Today: (A Monthly Pub- 
lication for Daily Devotional Use), July 
1936 number. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 


, “Byways in Palestine,” 


Mary Baldwin College Bulletin, Vol. VII, 
Number 4, April, 1936. 

LAUBENSTEIN, Paut F., “The Moral Price of 
Science,” The Christian Century, December 
9, 1936. 

Lear, J. W., “The Work of Evangelism,” 
Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Il. 
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LEETE, FREDERICK D., “Personal Value of 
Bible Study,” Church School Journal, Feb. 
26, 1936. 

, “A Parable of Ins and 

Outs, Story of Dives and Lazarus,” New 

Century Leader, April, 1936. 

, Lessons in The Upper 
Room, May 8, July 29, 1936. 

LEISHMAN, THOMAS LINTON, Articles on the 
MSS, Versions, and Languages of the 
Bible in the Christian Science Journal, issues 
from April-December, 1936. 

Lewis, C. H. B., “Findings of a Survey of 
Parish Education,” Philadelphia, December, 
1936. 

MatTrHeEws, CuHar.es D., Edition Arabic text, 
“Qa’ida fi Ziyara Beital-Macdis,” of Ibn 
Taimiyyeh, JAOS, 56, No. 1, 1936. 


, “A Curriculum for a De- 
partment of Religion,” JNABI, 4, Part II, 
1936. 

MELAND, BERNARD EvGENE, “Pacific Area 
Conference of World’s Student Christian 
Federation,’ The Christian Century, Sept. 
30, 1936. 

, “Bergson on the Role of 


the Mystic,” Proceedings of the Missouri 
Academy of Science,” 1936. 

, “Seeing God in Human 
Life,” The Christian Century, April-1, 1936. 
, “First Principles as Guides 


to University Education,” School and So- 
ciety, Nov. 19, 1936. 

Nessirt, C. F., “The Thanksgiving Ideal,” 
Nashville Christian Advocate, Nov. 20, 1936. 

Morcan, A mimeographed syllabus, 
“Introduction to Religion.” 

PATTERSON, CHARLES H., “An Interpretation 
of the Life and Teachings of Jesus,” Lin- 
coln, Nebr., 1936. 

Peritz, Ismar J., “Potential Biblical Instruc- 
tors,” JNABI, 4, Pt. I.; “Boundaries and 
Disposition of the Holy Land,” ibid. Prt. II. 

Preirrer, Ropert H., “Nuzi and the Hurri- 


ans,” Smithsonian Report for 1935, pages 
535-558, Washington, 1936. 

RitzmaNn, M. E., “The Pastoral Teachings of 
Philippians,” The Christian Review, January 
1936. 


, “What the Bible Means to 
Me,” Moody Bible Institute Monthly, Nov, 
1936. 

SCHILLING, FrepericK A., A Church History 
Chart, Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros., 
Inc., Procurable only through the author, 

SCHNEIDER, HerBert W., “Religious Celebra- 
tion in the Home,” Child Study, Vol. XIII, 
No. 5, February, 1936. 

SELLERS, Ovip R., “Keeping Up With Biblical 
Archaeology,” The Alumni Review, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago, April, 
1936. 


, “Stages of Locust in Joel,” 
Am. Jour. of Sem. Lang. and Lit., January, 
1936. 

SHERRILL, L. J., “Frontiers for Youth Today,” 
( Louisville: Exec. Com. of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief, Presbyterian 
Church of the U. S.) 

Louise Perripone, “The Christians 
of Germany,” Advance, Oct., 1936. 

SNELL, Heser C., “A Philosophy of Education 
for the Teacher of Religion.” 

, “The Teaching Values of 


the Bible.” 


, “Brief Report, Convention 
of Institute and Seminary Faculties,” a 
brochure by the Church Department of Edu- 
cation, 47 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City. 

SPEICHER, Ear E., “Uniqueness and Non- 
uniqueness of Religious Knowing, “The Cro- 
zer Quarterly, January, 1936. 

TANNER, Evcene S., “Youth in These Days,” 
Social Progress, June, 1936. 


, “Types of Religious Expe- 
rience Reflected in the Christian Liturgy of 
the First Century,” (Part of a Ph. D. Dis- 
sertation), Private Edition, distributed by 
the University of Chicago Libraries. 
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Wes, J. M., “Christian Youth Building a 
New World,” The Michigan Baptist, Janu- 
ary, 1936. 

, “What is Christian Social 

Action?”, The Michigan Baptist, April, ’36. 

, “Light from the Religion 

of Amos,” The Michigan Baptist, May, ’36. 

, “The Relation of Christian 
Education to Modern Civilization,” The 
Michigan Baptist, Nov. 1936. 

WICKENDEN, Artuur C., “Jesus and the King- 
dom of God,” Young People’s Quarterly— 
Westminster Press, 1936. 

, Co-author with 
“The Sabbath—for Man,” Westminster 
Press, 1936. 

Winton, G. B., weekly contribution (page) 
in the Christian Advocate, of Nashville, 
Tenn., under heading “The Watchtower.” 
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Lovett, W. M. Hall, W. E. Hunter, A. R. 
King, I. J. Peritz. 


*List complete to June 1 only. 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE* 


J - 1 - Woman; A. B. and M. A. (Psych.), 
U. of Cal; M. A. (N. T.) Scarritt 
College ; B. D. and Th. D. (O. T.), Pa- 
cific School of Religion: three years’ 
teaching experience in college in Ken- 
tucky; desired subjects O. and N. T., 
Hebrew, psychology and English. 

G- 2 - Man; A. B. (Bib. Lit.) Hiram Col- 
lege ; B. D. Yale ( Practical Theology) ; 
M. A. (Religious Education) U. of 
Chicago; Ph. D. (Psychology of Re- 
ligion) U. of Edinburgh; Fellow in 
Practical Theology, U. of Chicago, 
1927-28; Instructor three years in 
small co-educational college ; professor 
of Bible, junior college for two years; 
two years head of department of re- 
ligion in mid-western college. Now 
engaged in special research. 

*Additions to list published in previous issue. 

Ivan G. Grimshaw, Chairman. 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Georgia Harkness has become associate 
professor in the department of the History and 
Literature of Religion in Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, taking the place of Prof. Laura H. Wild 
who retires; Prof. David E. Adams becoming 
head of the department. 


Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs has become the 
editor of the children’s materials for the church 
schools of the American Unitarian Association 
in cooperation with its secretary Mr. Kuebler 
and a committee. She is preparing a com- 
pletely new group of materials for the chil- 
dren’s division of this new curriculum. She 
will, however, retain her lecturing at Union 
Theologica! Seminary and her associate editor- 
ship with our JouRNAL. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
Tentative Program. December 27-28, 1937. Union Theological Seminary 


10:00 
11:00 


2:30 


3:30- 4:15 


4:15- 6:15 
6:30 
7:45 


9:30 
10 00-11 :00 


MONDAY 

Business. 

President’ s Address, Sub- 
ject: “Can an Ancient 
Book Teach Any Lessons 
to a Modern Machine 


Age?” Dean F. G. Lan- 
kard, Brothers College. 


Address, “The Creative 
Teacher as Scholar and 


Round Table Discussions: 
What is the Most Satisfac- 


in Religion?” 


Level, 
oe. D. E. 
Holyoke; 
Level Chairman, Dr. 
Paul Braisted, Mt. Hermon 
School. 


Dinner in the Seminary 
Refectory. 
Panel Discussion, “Ob- 


jectives of Bible Teach- 
ing.” Chairman, Prof. J. 


TUESDAY 
Business. 

Discussion, “The Tools of 
Our Trade-Books;” Old 
Testament Chairman, Dr. 
Beatrice Goff; New Testa- 
ment Chairman, Dr. E. W. 
K. Mould, Elmira College : 
J. Philip Hyatt, Wellesley 


College: “Books on Bibli- 


cal Archaeol 

Chairman of Program 
History and Philosophy of 
Religion, Prof. Herbert 
L. Newman of Colby Col- 
lege. 


11:15 Address, “The Y 

Generation Negro and Re- 
ligion,” Professor Alain 
Locke, Professor of 
Philosophy, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


The character of this tentative pro- 
gram demands a high degree of coopera- 
tion for its success. 


tions to the proper person and 
make this an outstanding meeting. 


Mary E. Andrews, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 


New Chapters in 
‘New Testament Study 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Dr. Goodspeed, the foremost authority on 
the language and text of the New Testa- || 
ment, presents the most recent thought on [i] 
this subject. Indispensable to Bible in- jj © 
structors and students, this new book dis- |i © 
cusses such vital problems as: “The Orig- | 
inal Language of the New Testament,” 
“The Place of Ephesus in Early Christi- 
anity,” “Why Translate the New Testa- 
ment?” 


To be published in Sept.; probable price 
$2.00 


At all bookstores or from 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Interpreter.” Professor 
Mary Ely Lyman, Barnard | 
College and Union Theolo- 
Tea in Seminary Common 
Room. | 
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Howard Howson, Vassar 
College 
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